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INTRODUCTION 


Not  many  years  hence  my  children  will 
say,  "  If  mother  were  here  she  could  settle 
this  question — she  must  have  been  acquaint- 
ed wdth  the  hero  of  this  adventure ;  she 
would  tell  us  what  was  the  standing  of  this 
family  when  Pearl  street  was  the  fashiona- 
ble quarter."  Before  I  take  my  departure, 
I  will  put  them  in  possession  of  such  of  my 
recollections  as  may  gratify  innocent  curi- 
osity, and  spare  them  the  regret  felt  by  my 
mother  and  her  family  that  my  grandfather, 
the  late  Major- General  Lewis,  left  no  man- 
uscripts. He  could  have  given  us  the 
reminiscences  of  his  father,  Francis  Lewis, 
who,  born  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  old  French 
^  war ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress, 
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and  had  had  the  honor  of  inscribing  his 
name  on  the  great  charter  of  the  nation. 
A  handsome  fortune,  which  he  had  accu- 
mulated by  honorable  enterprise,  was  free- 
ly spent  whenever  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try was  suffering  in  consequence  of  an 
empty  treasury,  and,  until  age  obliged  him 
to  retire  from  active  pursuits,  his  life,  as 
well  as  his  estate,  was  devoted  to  the 
country. 

General  Morgan  Lewis  himself  had 
served  with  distinction  through  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  war  of  1812  and 
1814.  He  had  been  Chief  Justice  and 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  he 
had  filled  every  office  that  his  fellow-citi- 
zens in  his  native  State  had  it  in  their 
power  to  bestow  upon  him.  He  did  not 
refuse  when  we  urged  him  to  write  his 
memoirs,  but  he  always  put  it  off  to  a  more 
convenient  season,  which  season,  of  course, 
never  arrived. 

Edward    Livingston,    the    great    jurist. 
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when  told  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, observed,  with  a  sigh,  ''  Soon 
there  will  be  no  one  left  who  remembers 
the  old  stories  and  jokes  of  Clermont." 
The  tenacious  memory  for  which  my  grand- 
father, General  Lewis,  was  celebrated,  I 
have,  in  a  measure,  inherited,  and  I  can 
not  employ  it  better  than  in  rescuing  from 
oblivion  recollections  and  narratives  which 
I  have  heard  from  his  own  lips.  Even  the 
Clermont  anecdotes  will,  at  some  future 
period,  have  an  interest  with  the  public. 
When  we  realize,  as  we  are  beginning  to 
do,  the  power  and  dignity  of  our  Repub- 
lic, curiosity  will  be  felt  in  relation  to  the 
domestic  life  and  personal  habits  of  the 
fathers  of  the  country. 
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Francis  Lewis,  my  great-grandfather, 
was  born  in  17 13,  at  Landaff,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire. His  father  was  the  Rector  of 
the  Parish  ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pettingal,  also  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  settled  at 
Caernarvon.  He  was  their  only  child,  and 
when  still  very  young  lost  both  his  parents. 
As  soon  as  he  was  considered  old  enough 
for  a  public  school,  he  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  a  ma- 
ternal uncle,  who  sent  him  to  Westminster, 
where  he  acquired  a  good  English  educa- 
tion and  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

The  connections  of  Lewis,  his  education. 
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his  fondness  for  poetry  and  romance,  which 
he  retained  to  the  last,  his  habits  of  neat- 
ness and  order,  particularly  fitted  him  for 
the  repose  and  learned  leisure  of  clerical 
life.  The  Church  seemed  to  be  his  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  destination.  The  Al- 
mighty Ruler  of  events  had  ordered  other- 
wise. In  obscurity,  in  silence,  themselves 
unconscious  of  their  destiny,  his  instru- 
ments are  fashioned  by  his  hand  prepared 
for  his  work.  Before  Lewis  had  been  sent 
to  Westminster,  the  place  of  the  mother 
he  had  lost  had  been  supplied  by  a  mater- 
nal aunt  of  the  name  of  Llanwelling.  This 
lady  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  her  coun- 
try, its  language,  its  literature.  She  taught 
her  nephew  Cymraeg.  His  young  imagi- 
nation was  fired  by  the  songs  of  his  native 
bards,  and  with  tales  of  the  wrongs  of  his 
people.  When  he  went  to  Westminster 
the  soil  was  preoccupied,  the  seed  was 
sown.  He  received  the  orthodox  English 
training  with  a  full  determination,  if  we  may 
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judge  from  his  conduct,  never  to  serve 
England  or  be  an  Englishman.       ^ 

A  visit  to  a  relation  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  he  acquired  the  Gaelic  dia- 
lect, fostered  the  love  of  adventure,  which 
was  a  marked  element  of  his  character. 
His  sympathy  with  the  Highlander  and 
his  sports,  his  knowledge  of  their  language, 
all  tended  to  confirm  his  alienation  from 
England. 

When  he  had  completed  his  studies  at 
Westminster,  he  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  a  London  merchant,  where  he 
not  only  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  business,  but  also  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  existing  state 
of  commerce  and  of  the  laws  by  which  it 
was  regulated  at  the  period.  Thus  pre- 
pared by  a  classical  and  English  education 
for  the  part  he  was  afterwards  to  fill  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  and  thoroughly  train- 
ed for  commercial  life,  Lewis  reached  the 
age    of  twenty-one.     The  first  act  of  his 
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majority  was  to  turn  his  patrimony  into 
merchandise,  with  which  he  himself  em- 
barked for  New  York,  and  expatriated  him- 
self forever.  One-half  of  his  venture 
was  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
insignificant  seaport,  now  one  of  the  cen- 
tres of  the  commerce  of  the  world — the 
other  half  was  disposed  of  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  can  never  know  what 
was  the  clmracter  of  the  merchandise  thus 
divided  between  the  two  principal  settle- 
ments of  North  America,  and  found  suffi- 
cient for  both.  We  infer  that  the  result  of 
the  transaction  was  satisfactory,  as  Lewis 
immediately  took  a  partner  and  established 
two  houses — one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one 
in  New  York. 

His  selection  of  Edward  Annesley  for 
his  associate  was  perhaps  somewhat  influ- 
enced by  his  birth.  He  was  a  Welshman, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey  was  the  head.  His 
next  enterprise  created  no   small   interest 
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among  his  contemporaries,  and  nothing 
but  its  success  prevented  the  young  mer- 
chant from  being  considered  a  rash  specu- 
lator, entirely  too  sanguine  with  regard  to 
the  resources  of  the  country.  He  believed, 
and  acted  upon  the  belief,  that  the  two  col- 
onies of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  united, 
could  furnish  a  ship-load  of  wheat.  His 
vessel,  after  the  market  of  New  York  had 
been  exhausted,  was  sent  to  Philadelphia, 
where  she  actually  completed  her  cargo, 
spread  her  sails,  and  went  on  her  way  re- 
joicing. Extremes  meet — the  wheel  has 
turned  round,  and  brought  us  back  to  the 
same  point.  In  my  early  youth  every 
farmer  raised  the  grain  required  for  his 
family.  Landlords  received  their  rent  in 
wheat.  Since  then  the  great  West  pours 
down  upon  us  her  exhaustless  treasures 
and  defies  competition.  The  slopes  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  are  wanted  for  the  villas  of 
thriving  tradesmen,  for  the  home  and  work- 
shops  of  mechanics.     The   stony,  barren 
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soil  which  formerly  tried  the  strength  of 
the  ploughman,  is  now  giving  work  to  the 
surveyor.  He  is  running  lines  for  avenues 
where  the  farmer  planted  rows  of  corn, 
and  leveling  the  hillocks  of  the  potato-field 
to  accommodate  railroad  tracks  and  rail- 
road stations. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Francis  Lewis 
married  Elizabeth  Annesley,  the  sister  of 
his  partner.*  My  grandfather  never  could 
allude  either  to  his  mother,  or  to  his  only 
sister,  Mrs.  Robertson,  with  a  steady  voice. 
He  once  said  to  me  :  "  My  idea  of  the 
happiness  of  Heaven  is  a  reunion  with  my 
mother. " 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Mrs. 
Lewis  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
showing  the  steady  purpose,  the  firmness 
of  nerve  that  w^ould  have  distinguished  her 
had  she  been  a  man.      Her  unselfishness, 

*  My  mother  once  showed  me  the  marriage  certificate. 
I  regret  that  it  has  been  mislaid  and  I  can  not,  in  conse- 
quence, give  the  date. 
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her  just  and  gentle  household  sway,  com- 
manded from  her  dependents  a  devotion 
that,  in  one  instance,  saved  her  life,  and 
all  the  minor  virtues  on  which  so  much  of 
the  comfort  and  respectability  of  a  house- 
hold depends,  she  possessed  in  perfection. 
She  was  a  systematic  student,  and  after 
she  had  read  as  many  pages  as  she  had 
allotted  to  herself  for  the  day,  it  was  her 
habit  to  close  the  book  and  mentally  to  re- 
view the  task  ;  consequently  the  General 
would  say,  "She  never  forgot  anything." 
To  Francis  Lewis  she  was  Heaven's  best 
gift.  When  his  adventurous  spirit  led  him 
to  embark  in  long  and  perilous  voyages, 
he  knew  that  he  left  his  children  to  the 
care  of  an  able  as  well  as  a  tender  mother, 
who  could  train  their  characters  as  well  as 
protect  their  interests.  The  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit.  The  conduct  and  career  of  her 
children  is  the  best  eulogy  of  Mrs.  Francis 
Lewis. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  Lewis 
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traversed  a  great  part  of  Europe — visited 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Archan- 
gel, where  he  witnessed  the  curious  and 
beautiful  spectacle  of  the  midnight  sun. 
Twice,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ;  only  once 
do  we  hear  of  his  revisiting  England.  Did 
he  believe,  as  a  North  American  warrior 
might  have  done,  that  the  shades  of  the 
Bards  murdered  by  Edward  forbade  him 
to  approach  the  shores  of  their  enemy  ? 

It  was  on  one  of  these  voyages  that 
Lewis  noticed  a  strong  resemblance  between 
a  cabin  boy  and  his  own  wife,  Elizabeth 
Annesley.  He  questioned  the  lad,  and 
found  that  he  had  been  stolen  from  his 
parents.  The  circumstance  attracted  at- 
tention, and  it  was  ascertained  that  this 
cabin-boy  was  the  undoubted  heir  of  the 
house  of  Anglesey.  In  the  end,  he  re- 
covered his  title  and  estates — "  and,"  as  the 
General  always   added  when   he  told   the 
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Story,   "turned  out  a  consummate  scoun- 
drel." 

In  one  of  the  ventures  of  Lewis  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  Captain  ascended  a 
river  that  empties  into  the  Atlantic.  What 
appeared  to  be  signals  of  distress  from  an 
island  in  the  stream,  attracted  his  attention. 
He  sent  a  boat  to  the  spot,  which  returned, 
bringing  with  it  two  negro  lads  and  a  young 
girl.  The  story  they  told  was  that  they 
were  the  children  of  an  inland  chief — that 
they  had  been  kidnapped  and  afterwards 
abandoned  by  their  captors  upon  the  island 
from  which  they  had  been  rescued.  The 
Captain  treated  them  kindly  and  brought 
them  back  with  him  to  New  York,  where 
Lewis  received  them  into  his  house.  My 
grandfather  was  at  that  time  at  home.  He 
said  that  the  young  men  had  graceful,  ath- 
letic figures,  and  were  splendid  horsemen. 
The  girl  was  inferior  to  her  brothers  in  ap- 
pearance— she  was  very  shy  and  extreme- 
ly unwilling  to  show  her  face.     They  gave 
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some  trouble  as  guests,  by  refusing  to  par- 
take of  any  food  that  had  not  been  pre- 
pared expressly  for  them,  nor  would  they 
eat  from  any  vessel  unless  it  had  been 
washed  for  their  immediate  use.  The  young- 
princes — we  will  call  them  so  in  courtesy — 
told  Lewis  that  if  he  would  fit  out  a  ship 
and  restore  them  to  their  home  they  would 
send  her  back  with  a  freight  that  would 
repay  him  for  the  trouble  and  expense.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  persuade  a  person  to  do 
that  to  which  they  are  prompted  by  their 
own  temperament.  The  vessel  was  equip- 
ped— the  young  men  and  their  sister  em- 
barked ;  they  reached  their  country,  and 
were  as  good  as  their  word.  The  ship  re- 
turned, laden  with  gold-dust,  ivory,  and 
other  products  of  the  tropics.  Of  the 
many  ventures  of  Lewis,  this  one  was  the 
most  lucrative. 

Lewis  made  every  effort  to  establish  a 
regular  intercourse  with  this  New  El 
Dorado,  but  the  Dutch  had  already  planted 
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commercial  stations  on  the  coast,  and  their 
jealousy  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  his 
way  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
scheme. 

The  old  French  war,  as  it  is  popularly 
called  in  America,  (was  occasioned  by  what 
the  English  considered  an  encroachment 
by  the  French  upon  the  boundaries  of 
their  North  American  colonies,)  broke  out 
in  1752. 

No  doubt,  the  war  interfered  with  the 
interests  of  Lewis  as  a  shipping  merchant, 
and  induced  him  to  turn  his  attention  in 
another  direction.  He  obtained  a  contract 
for  clothing  the  British  army,  and  was  in 
Oswego  attending  to  the  business  when 
Montcalm  advanced  upon  the  place  with  a 
body  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians. 
Lewis,  who  had  long  been  intimate  with 
Mercer,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  agreed 
to  remain  with  him  and  act  as  his  aide. 
Montcalm  opened  a  battery,  and  Mercer 
was   killed,    Lewis   standing  by   his    side. 
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In  a  few  hours  the  fort  was  untenable. 
To  avoid  an  assault,  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  hundred  men,  surrendered. 

Montcalm  allowed  his  Indian  allies  to 
select  thirty  prisoners  as  their  share  of  the 
boot)',  and  Lewis  was  one  of  the  number. 
The  Indians  retreated  northward.  To- 
ward the  close  of  each  day,  when  they 
found  by  the  side  of  a  mountain  stream,  or 
in  a  sheltered  valley,  a  pleasant  spot  which 
invited  them  to  rest  and  to  feast,  they  lit 
their  fires  and  celebrated  their  victory  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  captive. 

The  bloody  rite  was  repeated  so  often 
that  Lewis  was  certain  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  him.  He  was  not  a  man  under 
any  circumstances  to  lose  his  presence  of 
mind,  or  to  despair.  He  seemed  to  sub- 
mit, watched  and  waited.  Two  warriors 
were  selected  for  his  guard.  As  the  pris- 
oner showed  no  disposition  to  escape,  they 
were  satisfied  with  binding  his  arms,  al- 
lowing him  to  walk  otherwise  unshackled, 
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whilst  they  beguiled  the  time  talking  to- 
gether. Presently  words  familiar  to  his 
childhood  struck  his  ear.  Acquainted  with 
both  the  Gaelic  and  Cymraeg  dialects,  it 
was  easy  for  him  to  join  in  their  conversa- 
tion. It  may  be  that  Lewis  was  gifted 
with  the  power  of  controlling  men — it  may 
be  that  his  calm  and  dignified  bearing  had 
already  had  an  influence  upon  the  savages. 
When  they  found  that  there  was  the  tie  of 
a  common  language  between  them,  he  was 
no  longer  a  prisoner — he  was  treated  as  a 
friend  and  a  brother.  They  conducted 
him  to  Montreal,  recommended  him  to  the 
protection  of  the  Governor,  and  requested 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  return  at 
once  to  his  home.  This  permission,  how- 
ever, was  not  granted.  He  was  sent  to 
France  in  a  cartel,  and  exchanged. 

Lewis  made  every  effort  to  discover 
from  the  Indians  themselves,  and  from 
such  of  the  whites  as  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  aborigines,  what  was  the  home   and 
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the  origin  of  the  red-faced  brethren  who 
understood  an  obscure  European  dialect. 
All  that  he  could  learn  was  that  they  were 
from  the  far  west ;  that  they  were  few  in 
number,  and  that  it  was  seldom  that  any 
of  them  were  seen  near  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

I  relate  this  adventure  of  Lewis  with  the 
Indians  as  I  received  it  from  my  grand- 
father, and  from  my  mother,  Mrs.  Maturin 
Livingston.  They  had  it  from  Francis 
Lewis  himself.  As  the  General's  house 
was  the  home  of  his  father,  as  well  as  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maturin  Livingston,  it 
will  easily  be  believed  that  the  incident 
with  all  its  particulars  was  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  conversation  in  the  domestic  circle. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that 
Lewis  represented  the  Indians  who  under- 
stood Cymraeg  as  being  Mingos — nor  is  it 
true  that  he  spoke  of  the  party  as  generally 
understanding  Cymraeg ;  what  he  said 
was,  that  he  was  able   to  communicate  in 
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Cymraeg  with  the  warriors  who  had  him 
in  custody. 

Anecdotes  of  Indians  having  been  met 
with  in  North  America  at  different  times, 
and  by  different  parties  of  explorers,  who 
spoke  a  Celtic  dialect,  are  so  common  that 
a  biographer  of  Lewis  gives  their  number 
as  a  reason  for  discarding  them  altogether. 
A  rustic  proverb  tells  us  that  where  there 
is  smoke  there  is  fire — this  writer  reverses 
the  teaching,  and  would  have  us  believe 
that  because  there  is  much  smoke  there 
can  be  no  fire. 

Lewis  returned  immediately  to  America 
after  he  was  exchanged,  and  the  colonial 
government  presented  him  with  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  military  services. 

The  peace  of  Paris,  in  1762,  terminated 
the  French  war  and  left  the  English  es- 
sentially in  possession  of  North  America. 
The  acquisition  of  this  great  empire  was 
mainly  owing  to  th«^  arms  and  the  wealth 
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of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  home  govern- 
ment, aware  of  the  fact,  showed  their 
gratitude  by  endeavoring  to  make  them 
subservient  to  the  supposed  interests  of 
the  mother-country  and  its  needy  citizens. 
Then  commenced  the  series  of  illegal  and 
oppressive  acts  that  occasioned  first  the 
union,  and  afterward  the  independence  of 
the  colonies. 

In  1765,  under  the  Granville  administra- 
tion, the  stamp  act  was  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  signed  by  the  king,  then  on  the 
verge  of  his  first  attack  of  lunacy,  and 
scarcely  responsible  for  his  actions.  On 
the  6th  of  June,  of  the  same  year,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, Otis  proposed  that  a  congress 
should  be  summoned  to  meet  at  New 
York ;  that  it  should  be  composed  of  com- 
mittees from  the  thirteen  colonies,  each 
committee  to  be  appointed  by  delegates 
chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the  people  of 
the  colony  it  represented.     The  motion  of 
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Otis  was  carried  ;  the  invitation  to  the  sis- 
ter colonies  was  given  and  accepted.  The 
Congress  presented  a  petition  to  the  king 
— to  the  House  of  Commons — a  memorial 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  They  insisted  on 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  they  claimed 
the  privilege  of  being  exempted  from  all 
taxes  excepting  such  as  should  be  imposed 
by  their  own  representatives  elected  by 
themselves.  On  the  25th  of  October  they 
met  for  the  last  time,  and  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  body  to  pass  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  colonies  ought  to  be  united 
and  act  in  common.  Among  the  members 
of  the  New  York  committee  we  find  the 
names  of  Francis  Lewis  and  of  Robert  R. 
Livingston.  This  Congress  had  not  in  its 
ranks  a  more  consistent  and  energetic  op- 
ponent of  the  tyranny  of  the  mother- 
country  than  Lewis.  Colden,  the  tory 
Governor  of  New  York,  complimented 
Robert  R.  Livingston  by  naming  him,  with 
his   cousin,  William  Livingston,  and  John 
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Morin  Scott,  as  persons  of  whom  it  would 
be  well  to  make  an  example  in  order  to 
bring  the  colonies  to  subjection.  Fine 
fruit  for  the  gallows-tree. 

The  stamp  act  was  repealed  a  year  after 
it  was  passed.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  it  into  execution  ;  but  the  oppressive 
legislation  of  Encrland  did  not  terminate 
with  this  concession,  and  therefore  peace 
was  not  restored.  The  Revolution,  in  fact, 
commenced  in  1765.  "The  trumpet  then 
sounded  that  never  calls  retreat." 

Lewis  retired  from  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce. His  fortune  was  ample,  and  he 
determined  to  give  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  his  adopted  country.  He 
moved  his  family  to  Whitestone,  Long 
Island,  where  he  was  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of   New   York,    and    could 

o 

watch  the  progress  of  events. 

William  Smith,  and  William  Livingston, 
son  of  Philip,  the  second  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
had  organized  an  association  composed  of 
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gentlemen  of  tried  courage  and  patriotism, 
who  took  the  name  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 
Lewis  was  one  of  the  first  who  joined  this 
band.  He,  with  Marinus  Willett  and 
Alexander  McDougal,  were  among  its 
leading  spirits.  They  formed  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  republican  phalanx. 
Through  their  agents  and  their  publica- 
tions they  influenced  the  Middle  and  East- 
ern States,  and  never  failed  to  give  the 
alarm  at  every  new  encroachment  upon 
our  rights. 

From  1766  to  1774  the  mother-country 
persisted  in  mad  attempts  to  force  the 
country  into  unconditional  submission,  and 
into  the  surrender  of  the  right  of  taxing 
themselves.  The  petitions  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  colonial  assemblies  were 
contemptuously  disregarded,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  they  were  commanded  by  act 
of  Parliament  to  raise  specified  sums  for 
the  support  of  the  British  army,  navy,  etc. 
Troops    were    sent   to    Boston,    and   the 
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insolence  of  the  soldiers  was  not  only  con- 
nived at,  but  encouraged.  The  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  Crown,  incompetent 
and  unprincipled — intent  only  on  amassing 
wealth  —  did  not  find  it  their  interest  to 
hold  their  salaries  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
local  authorities.  They  misrepresented 
the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  catas- 
trophe which  followed  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  their  folly. 

The  colonists,  although  they  never 
abated  one  jot  of  their  just  pretensions, 
maintained  through  their  agents  a  respect- 
ful, almost  a  submissive  attitude.  They 
loved  England  with  the  love  of  exiles — 
they  were  proud  of  the  tie  which  bound 
them  together.  Many  of  the  wisest  among 
them  doubted  their  ability  to  maintain 
themselves  without  her  protection.  The 
best  evidence  that  they  did  not  at  this  pe- 
riod contemplate  a  forcible  separation, 
is  found  in  the  conduct  of  Lewis  himself, 
one  of  the  most  consistent  and  determined 
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of  the  Whigs.  In  1771  he  removed  again 
to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  estabhsh- 
ing  his  eldest  son,  Francis  Lewis,  Jr.,  in 
business  ;  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
him,  and  even  accompanied  him  to  En- 
gland, to  aid  him  in  forming  commercial  re- 
lations in  that  country.  When  the  object 
was  attained,  and  the  young  man  fairly 
launched,  the  father  withdrew  from  the 
firm,  and  never  afterward  engaged  in 
mercantile  affairs. 

In  May,  1774,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  re- 
ceived direct  from  England  the  news  that 
the  act  of  Parliament  closing  the  port  of 
Boston  had  become  a  law.  Through  their 
committee  of  correspondence,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  action  of  the  doomed  town, 
they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people  of 
Boston  ;  they  exhorted  them  not  to  be 
discouraged  ;  they  advised  the  immediate 
suspension  of  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
and  they  recommended  a  general  congress. 
They  gave  the  same  advice,  and  held  the 
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same  language,  to  the  other  colonies  of 
New  England,  and  also  to  those  of  the 
South.  The  proposal  to  summon  the 
Congress  of  1774  was  the  last  important 
public  act  of  the  Association,  and  it  was  a 
worthy  termination  of  their  spirited  and 
patriotic  career. 

The  Congress  of  1774  officially  recog- 
nized the  political  existence  and  authority 
of  the  people.  They  addressed  their  pe- 
titions to  the  people  of  the  English  prov- 
inces in  North  America.  They  appealed 
to  the  power  then  beginning  to  assert  it- 
self— the  power  that  resides  in  the  will  of 
the  people. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty,  although  they  num- 
bered among  their  ranks  some  of  the  ablest 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  neverthe- 
less did  not  represent  the  aristocracy  of 
the  State.  Now  that  a  crisis  had  arrived, 
the  conservative  interest  procured  the  nom- 
ination of  a  committee  of  fifty-one,  chosen 
from  all   parties.      Peter  Van    Brugh  Liv- 
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ingston,  McDougal,  and  Lewis,  prominent 
nien  of  the  old  Association,  and  some  others, 
were  reappointed;  many  of  them  were 
still  blind  to  the  critical  situation  of  affairs. 
The  committee  decided  that  delegates 
should  be  sent  to  the  general  Congress. 
They  nominated  Philip  Livingston,  Alsop, 
Low,  Duane,  and  Jay.  The  mercantile 
interest,  anxious  for  peace,  looked  upon 
Jay  as  their  champion.  This  ticket  was 
not,  in  every  respect,  acceptable  to  the 
people.  Partly  for  the  sake  of  defeating  it, 
a  sfreat  mass  meetins:  was  called  in  the 
fields,  McDougal  in  the  chair.  The  mass 
meeting  repeated  the  declarations  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  and  proposed  that  repre- 
sentatives to  a  oreneral  Concrress  should  be 
elected  by  a  Colonial  Convention.  The 
committee  of  fifty-one  disavowed  the  meet- 
ing in  the  fields.  They  passed  resolutions 
drafted  by  Jay,  which  reflected  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bostonians  in  destroying  the 
tea. 
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A  minority  of  nine,  among  whom  were 
Van  Brugh  Livingston,  Lewis,  McDougal, 
and  Hallett,  disavowed  the  committee,  and 
indignantly  withdrew  from  the  body.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  whole  ticket  was  finally  car- 
ried. The  seceders  endeavored,  but  in 
vain,  to  substitute  McDougal  for  John  Jay. 
McDougal  had  zeal  and  talent,  but  not 
prudence.  Jay  was  a  man  of  superior 
abilities — he  was  conscientious,  but  his 
temper  was  hasty  ;  at  that  time  he  was  a 
political  as  well  as  a  social  aristocrat.  He 
had  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Livingston,  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
Duane,  a  talented  young  lawyer,  had  also 
united  himself  to  the  Livingston  family  by 
his  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert, third  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Duane  and 
Jay  were  always  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
federalists. 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  the  second 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  Livingstons  at- 
tached  themselves    to  the  Republican,  or, 
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more  properly,  the  national  party.  As  a 
family,  they  were  popular  with  the  class 
whom  Lincoln  afterward  so  happily  desig- 
nated as  the  plain  people. 

Lewis  again  removed  his  family,  with  all 
that  he  most  valued,  to  his  country-place 
at  Whitestone,  Long  Island.  Mrs.  Lewis 
resided  there  permanently,  and  her  hus- 
band and  sons  considered  it  their  home, 
whenever  their  professional  and  public  du- 
ties allowed  them  to  have  a  home.  One 
night,  Mrs.  Lewis  was  aroused  by  a  noise. 
In  the  corner  of  the  room  she  saw  a  man 
dressed  in  black.  She  sat  up,  raised  a  load- 
ed pistol,  ready  at  her  side,  and  called, 
"  Who  is  there  ?  "  No  answer.  "  Speak, 
or  I  fire."  No  answer.  She  fired.  When 
a  light  was  procured,  a  hole  in  her  black 
dress  showed  that  a  steady  hand  had  aim- 
ed the  weapon. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  relate  this  anec- 
dote, unless  I  accompanied  it  with  another, 
showing   the  other   side  of  her  character. 
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For  this  purpose,  I  must  describe  a  scene 
so  domestic  in  its  details  that  it  could  only 
be  admitted  in  a  gossiping  memoir  such  as 
this.  Among  her  servants  was  a  little  col- 
ored girl,  at  the  age  when  candies  and 
sweetmeats  form  no  small  part  of  the  hap- 
piness of  life.  The  dessert  was  served, 
Aminta  was  at  her  place,  behind  the  chair 
of  her  mistress — her  eyes  wide  open,  fixed 
upon  the  table — her  mouth  nearly  so. 
Presently,  she  burst  into  tears,  rushed  out 
of  the  room,  exclaiming,  "  Nothing  for 
Minty,  nothing  for  Minty."  As  soon  as 
the  excitement,  occasioned  by  this  outbreak, 
had  subsided,  Mrs.  Lewis  explained  the 
cause.  It  was  her  custom  to  leave  a  por- 
tion of  some  sweet  dish  on  her  plate  for 
the  child  ;  that  day  she  had  forgotten  it. 
When  Aminta  saw  the  last  piece  of  pie 
disappear,  she  could  no  longer  restrain  her 
tears  and  her  indignation.  My  grandfa- 
ther was  at  the  table  on  this  occasion,  and 
always  laughed  heartily  when  he  recalled 
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the  scene.     With  such  a  mistress  slavery, 
at  least  in  childhood,  was  no  hardship. 

The  22d  of  April,  1775,  a  provincial 
convention  was  held  in  Albany,  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Kings, 
Queens,  Albany,  Dutchess,  Ulster,Orange, 
Westchester,  and  New  York — the  rest  of 
the  State  a  wilderness.  The  object  of  this 
convention  was  to  appoint  representatives 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  with  full  power 
to  pass  all  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies 
and  for  the  restoration  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  In  short,  they  were  vested  with 
absolute  authority,  civil  and  military.  Fran- 
cis Lewis  was  unanimously  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Congress,  which,  for  seven 
years,  without  money,  without  a  standing 
army,  through  a  bloody,  and  often  a  doubt- 
ful contest,  governed  the  country.  Their 
only  hold  upon  the  people,  the  confidence 
felt  in  their  ability  and  their  patriotism.  It 
is  hard  to  say  whether  the  deference  paid 
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to  the  authority  of  this  Congress  is  most 
honorable  to  those  who  governed,  or  to 
those  who  obeyed. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  first  blood 
was  shed  at  Concord,  and  the  calm,  cold 
blood  of  the  North  was  roused  to  action. 
The  citizens  of  New  York  immediately 
superseded  the  committee  of  fifty-one,  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  one  hundred,  to 
govern  the  city  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
Continental  Congress  should  be  made 
known.  Among  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee we  find  the  names  of  Francis  Lewis, 
John  Jay,  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston, 
and  Joseph  Hallett. 

The  financial  abilities  of  Lewis-,  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  trade  and  navigation, 
his  thorough  business  habits,  made  him  at 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  a  most  im- 
portant member  of  the  National  Congress. 
We  accordingly  find  him  taking  the  labor- 
ing oar  in  committees  appointed  to  exam- 
ine into  claims,  to  make   treaties  with  the 
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Indians,  to  purchase  clothing,  arms,  am- 
munition, to  devise  the  best  means  for  fur- 
nishing the  Government  with  vessels  of 
war.  When  serving  on  committees  for 
secret  service,  his  well-filled  purse,  always 
ready  at  an  emergency,  made  him  perhaps 
as  useful  to  the  country  as  many  of  those 
whose  43iilitary  career  has  given  them  a 
brilliant  reputation.  In  July,  1776,  Fran- 
cis Lewis  saw  the  accomplishment  of  what 
had  become  the  great  political  object  of 
every  enlightened  patriot — the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  name  of  Lewis  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  most  important  document 
that  ever  issued  from  the  hands  of  man. 
An  honor  which,  as  far  as  this  world  is 
concerned,  is  a  sufficient  reward  for  a  life 
of  labor  and  self-denial.  On  the  4th  of 
Jul)^  1776,  the  United  States  took  her 
rank  among  the  independent  powers  of 
the  world  and  retreat  was  impossible.  The 
signers  were  not  ignorant  of  the  possible 
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result  to  themselves  in  thus  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  the  boldest  act  of  the  Rev- 
olution. The  alteration  that  Charles  Car- 
roll made  of  his  first  signature — Charles 
Carroll,  to  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton — 
lest  some  one  of  his  race  might  suffer  from 
bearing  the  same  name,  will  be  remem- 
bered to  his  honor,  when  people  have  for- 
gotten that  three  of  his  granddaughters 
were  afterward  among  the  ornaments  of 
the  British  Peerage.  The  British,  the  to- 
nes, those  tories  particularly  who  held  lu- 
crative places  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, spoke  of  the  gibbet  familiarly  as  the 
inevitable  destination  of  the  American  pa- 
triots. Francis  Lewis,  Junior,  had  won  the 
affections  of  Miss  Ludlow — whose  family 
boast  to  this  day  that  not  one  of  their 
name  is  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Republicans.  The  brothers  of  the  lady  ob- 
jected to  her  choice  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  be  connected 
with  a  man   whose  father  would   certainly 
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be  hung.  The  lovers,  however,  were  con- 
stant, and  were  finally  married  with  the 
consent  of  both  families. 

The  same  year,  Francis  Lewis,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  and  Roger  Sherman  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  repair  to  New  York, 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  army,  and  de- 
vise the  best  means  for  supplying  its  wants. 
One  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  these 
practical  business  men  when  they  reviewed 
the  half-equipped  Continentals,  reflected 
upon  the  empty  treasury,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  every  kind  which  they  had  to  en- 
counter. All  honor,  both  to  their  heads 
and  their  hearts,  that  they  did  not  despair. 
Could  the  mist  that  concealed  the  future 
have  been  rolled  away  from  the  spot  on 
which  they  stood,  they  would  have  beheld 
a  scene  of  prosperity  purchased  by  their 
labors  and  those  of  their  compeers,  such 
as  the  world,  up  to  that  time,  had  never 
witnessed.  They  might  have  seen  the 
crowd  of  business  and  pleasure  make  way 
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for  a  bridal  train.  Idlers  stop  to  gaze  at 
the  equipages,  the  decorations,  the  jewels. 
The  bridegroom  is  a  grandson  of  Gerry, 
the  bride  a  descendant  of  Lewis. 

God  had  granted  our  patriots  wisdom, 
not  prescience.  Their  sacrifices  would 
have  lost  much  of  their  merit  could  they 
have  foreseen  the  result.  Who  can  doubt 
that  in  Heaven  they  rejoice  at  the  prosper- 
ity of  their  country  and  their  descendants? 
He  would  be  a  hard  master  who  would  bid 
us  fight  the  battle  and  yet  forbid  us  to  know 
that  we  had  gained  the  victory. 

People  are  not  generally  aware  that  the 
Bostonians,  when  they  inaugurated  the  tea- 
party  in  Massachusetts,  which  proved  so 
brilliant  a  success,  set  an  example  which 
was  followed  by  New  York.  Many  chests 
of  tea  were  mingled  with  the  briny  flood 
at  the  celebration  in  the  sister  city.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  grave  and 
earnest  men  were  among  the  managers  of 
the    entertainment,  and  that   some  of  the 
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conscript  fathers  did  not  look  reprovingly 
upon  the  sport. 

The  British  had  not  been  long  in  posses- 
sion of  New  York  when  it  came  to  their 
knowledge  that  the  home  and  the  wife  of 
a  prominent  member  of  Congress  was 
within  their  reach.  A  party  of  light-horse, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Birtch,  was 
sent  to  seize  the  lady  and  destroy  the 
property.  As  the  soldiers  advanced  on 
one  side,  a  ship-of-war  from  the  other 
fired  upon  the  house.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  be  done.  Mrs.  Lewis  looked  calm- 
ly on.  A  shot  from  the  vessel  struck  the 
board  on  which  she  stood.  One  of  her 
women  called  out,  "Run,  mistress,  run." 
She  replied,  "Another  shot  is  not  likely 
to  strike  the  same  spot,"  and  did  not 
change  her  place. 

The  soldiers  entered  the  house  and  be- 
gan the  work  of  destruction.  One  of 
them  threw  himself  on  the  floor  and  be- 
gan to  tear  the   buckles  from  her  shoes. 
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She  said  to  him,  "  All  is  not  g'old  that 
glitters.".  He  had  taken  them  for  gold; 
they  were  pinchbeck.  When  books,  pa- 
pers, furniture  were  destroyed,  the  party 
retreated,  carrying  Mrs.  Lewis  with  them. 
As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  New  York 
they  threw  her  into  prison.  She  was  not 
allowed  a  bed  or  any  clothing  but  what 
she  had  on,  and  only  such  food  as  was 
doled  out  to  the  other  prisoners.  For 
the  time  being  her  life  was  saved  by  one 
of  her  negro  servants,  who  followed  her 
to  town  and  contrived  to  supply  her  with 
food  and  a  change  of  clothes.  The  situa- 
tion of  Mrs.  Lewis  was  brought  before 
Congress,  and  referred  to  the  Board  of 
War. 

Her  release,  however,  was  not  obtained 
until  several  months  after  her  capture, 
when  Gen.  Washington  ordered  Mrs. 
Barren,  the  wife  of  the  British  Paymaster- 
General,  and  Mrs.  Kempe,  the  wife  of  the 
Attorney-General,  to  be  put  under  arrest  in 
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their  own  houses  in  Philadelphia  until 
they  could  be  exchanged  for  the  .wife  of 
Francis  Lewis,  Even  then,  although  re- 
leased from  prison,  she  was  detained  in 
New  York. 

As  soon  as  she  had  a  roof  over  her 
head,  the  negro  servant  who  had  fol- 
lowed her  to  town  returned  to  her  service, 
or  rather  to  her  care.  His  health  was 
gone,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  recov- 
ery was  impossible.  The  poor  fellow  was 
a  Romanist,  and  very  unhappy  from  the 
fear  that  he  might  die  without  the  benefit 
of  the  last  rites  of  his  Church.  There  was 
not  a  priest  in  New  York,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  procure  one,  as  the  town 
was  under  martial  law.  There  are  char- 
acters for  whom  there  is  no  such  word  as 
impossible  when  principle  or  gratitude  are 
their  motives  for  action. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  suffering  herself,  scarcely 
possessing  the  necessaries  of  life,  con- 
trived  to  send  a   messenger  to   Philadel- 
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phia,  found  a  priest  there,  and  had  him 
smug-gled  through  the  Hues  to  New  York, 
Her  servant  received  supreme  unction  and 
died  in  peace. 

It  is  not  our  plan  to  relate  the  history  of 
the  war  —  we  would  only  indicate  such 
events  as  bear  upon  the  life  and  character 
of  Francis  Lewis.  In  1777  the  conven- 
tion that  assembled  at  Kingston  on  the 
Hudson,  and  which  gave  to  the  State  of 
New  York  her  first  Constitution,  appointed 
him  again  a  representative  to  Congress. 
His  coadjutors  were  Philip  Livingston, 
Duane,  Duer,  and  Goiiverneur  Morris. 
Clinton  was  the  first  Governor  of  the 
new  State ;  Robert  R.  Livingston  the 
first  Chancellor,  and  John  Jay  the  first 
Chief  Justice. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  glory  of  our 
victories  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  had 
been  tarnished  by  the  check  received  at 
Brandywine.      The  army,  without  clothing, 
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without  tents,  and  suffering  from  disease, 
was  still  true  to  its  country*and  its  leader. 

Many  of  the  able  men  who  up  to  that 
time  had  taken  the  lead  in  its  councils, 
were  employed  elsewhere  in  public  busi- 
ness. Often  not  more  than  nine  Members 
of  Congress  were  present  at  their  deliber- 
ations ;  never  more  than  eighteen.  The 
treasury  was  empty ;  the  Government  had 
no  credit. 

We  who,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
contemplate  the  career  of  Washington  and 
pronounce  it  all  but  perfect,  can  hardly  ex- 
cuse a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
his  merit. 

His  contemporaries  were  inevitably  to 
some  extent  influenced  by  his  ill  fortune. 
Lee  first,  and  Gates  afterward,  by  letters, 
slanders,  sneers,  and  insinuations,  had  en- 
deavored to  undermine  his  reputation. 
Burgoyne  had  surrendered  a  well-ap- 
pointed army  to  Gates.  He  was  the  hero 
of    the    hour.     A    party    was    formed,   of 
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which  Gen,  Conway  was  the  head,  to  im- 
peach Washington  and  to  give  Gates  the 
supreme  command.  Of  the  New  York 
delegation  only  Lewis  and  Duer  were  on 
the  spot.  It  required  the  votes  of  two  of 
the  members  to  represent  the  will  of  the 
State,  and  Duer  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
dangerously  ill.  Could  the  New  York 
delegation  have  been  crippled  or  won  over, 
the  cabal  was  sure  of  success. 

Col.  Morgan  Lewis,  the  second  son  of 
Francis  Lewis,  was  first  aide  to  Gates. 
His  father  had  only  to  have  remained  pas- 
sive and  he  would  have  been  head  of  the 
staff  of  the  commander-in-chief — a  fine 
position  for  a  spirited  youth  of  twenty- 
three,  who  had  already  done  good  service 
at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  a  night  attack 
upon  the  Indians,  of  which  he  was  the 
leader.  New  York  may  congratulate  her- 
self that  her  delegates  were  not  influenced 
by    personal    considerations.      Lewis    had 
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been  able  to  keep  himself  and  Duer  in- 
formed of  what  was  passing. 

Morris  was  his  intimate  friend.  If  not 
a  Welshman,  he  was  of  Welsh  descent, 
and  Lewis  always  clung  to  his  country- 
men. He  wrote  to  Morris,  informing  him 
of  the  emergency,  and  begging  him  to 
come  to  Little  York  at  once.  Duer  sent 
for  his  physician,  Dr.  Jones,  and  requested 
him  to  have  a  litter  ready  to  take  him  to 
the  Senate  House.  Jones  replied,  "  If 
you  go  you  will  be  a  dead  man."  "Will 
I  die  before  I  reach  the  house  ?  "  "  No  ; 
but  you  will  die  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
ertion." "  Then  I  will  go.  If  you  will 
not  assist  me,  somebody  else  must ;  but  I 
prefer  your  aid." 

The  very  day  appointed  by  the  con- 
spirators to  bring  forward  their  motion. 
Gates,  his  staff,  and  Gouverneur  Morris 
arrived  at  Litde  York.  They  had  all  been 
detained  by  the  ice  that  obstructed  the 
channel  of  the  Susquehanna. 
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Col.  Lewis  and  Morris  repaired  at  once 
to  the  quarters  of  the  Little  York  dele- 
gates. There  they  found  Lewis  with  his 
friend  Duer,  the  latter  wrapped  in  blank- 
ets, his  litter  and  his  bearers  ready  to 
convey  him  to  the  Hall  of  Congress.  The 
arrival  of  Morris  made  it  unnecessary  for 
him  to  risk  his  valuable  life.  The  cabal, 
finding  that  they  were  outnumbered,  did 
not  bring  forward  their  motion.  This  was 
the  last  attempt  to  supplant  \\'ashington. 

The  conduct  of  Duer  is  beyond  all 
praise.  Lewis  acted  out  his  character. 
We  do  not  commend  him  for  that,  but  we 
honor  both  him  and  Morris  for  their  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  for  their  sound  judg- 
ment, for  the  steadiness  with  which, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report,  they 
adhered  to  their  great  comman-der. 

The  conspiracy  against  Washington  was 
a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  young  republic. 
That  it  was  passed  in  safety  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  character  and  energy 
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of  Lewis,  perhaps  the  most  unpretending, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  purest  of  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution, 

In  1779  Francis  Lewis,  who  had  been 
for  the  fourth  time  elected  a  member  of 
Congress,  asked  and  obtained  leave  of 
absence.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Annesley, 
had  never  recovered  from  the  barbarous 
treatment  that  she  had  received  from  the 
English  whilst  their  prisoner  in  New  York, 
and  was  fast  sinking  into  the  grave.  Her 
husband  extricated  himself  from  all  re- 
sponsibilities that  might  interfere  with  his 
devotion  to  her.  About  the  same  time  his 
second  son.  Col.  Morgan  Lewis,  married 
Gertrude,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Co- 
lonial Judge,  Robert  Livingston  of  Cler- 
mont. He  immediately  took  his  young 
bride  to  Philadelphia  to  introduce  her  to 
his  mother.  The  week  they  passed  to- 
gether was  to  her  a  ray  of  sunshine  to 
cheer  the  closing  scene.  When  they 
parted  it  was  never  to  meet  again  in  this 
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world.  Mrs.  Lewis  could  not  have  been 
more  a  victim  to  the  Revolution  had  she 
been  slain  in  battle. 

Francis  Lewis  had  met  with  another 
severe  domestic  affliction.  His  only  daugh- 
ter, his  beautiful  Ann,  had  lost  her  heart  to 
Robertson,  a  post-captain  in  the  British 
navy.  Lewis  had  devoted  himself  and  all 
that  he  possessed  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can freedom,  and  could  not  sanction  his 
daughter's  engagement  to  a  man  of  Rob- 
ertson's nation  and  profession,  A  clandes- 
tine marriage  was  the  consequence.  Had 
the  young  couple  remained  in  this  country 
there  might  have  been  a  reconciliation,  but 
they  sailed  for  Europe,  and  all  intercourse 
between  the  father  and  daughter  ceased. 
As  far  as  I  can  learn,  Capt.  Robertson  was 
brave,  reckless,  clever  in  his  profession ; 
he  lived  for  the  day  and  gave  care  to  the 
winds.  A  character  more  likely  to  please 
a  girl  in  her  teens  than  gain  the  approba- 
tion of  her  father.     When,  in  after  years, 
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Mrs.  Robertson  was  left  a  widow  in  nar- 
row circumstances,  a  small  sum  of  money 
was  yearly  transmitted  to  her  anonymously. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Charlotte  (wife  of  George  the  Third)  that 
she  discovered  who  was  her  benefactress. 
The  queen  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  wife  of  a  gallant  sailor  like  Capt.  Rob- 
ertson ought  not  to  suffer  from  penury. 

In  her  hour  of  adversity  Mrs.  Robert- 
son showed  that  she  had  inherited-  a  full 
share  of  the  courage,  talent,  and  firmness 
of  purpose  for  which  both  her  parents 
were  remarkable.  Her  character  and  ca- 
reer proved  that  grace  is  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  grit.  She  devoted  her- 
self to  her  children  ;  she  studied  to  assist 
in  their  education,  and  she  had  the  reward 
of  seeing  them  all  happily  established  in 
her  lifetime.  One  of  her  daughters  mar- 
ried Sumner,  the  good  and  learned  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  another,  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  another  was  the  wife 
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of  Sir  James  Moncrief,  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland.  The  eldest  son  of  Lady  Mon- 
crief took  orders  and  now  bears  the  tide. 
The  second,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
legal  abilities,  like  his  father  became  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  has  lately  been 
created  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  marriages  are  all  said  to  have 
been  happy,  and  I  have  understood  that 
the  sons-in-law  of  Mrs.  Robertson  always 
spoke  of  her  with  affection  and  respect. 

In  December,  1779,  Lewis  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty.  He  was  also  a  vestryman 
of  Trinity  Church.  With  these  exceptions 
he  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  gen- 
erally residing  with  one  of  his  sons.  Since 
his  first  arrival  in  New  York,  fifty  winters 
of  toil,  anxiety,  and  responsibility  had 
passed  over  his  head.  What  he  wanted 
was  rest.  The  independence  of  the  coun- 
try was  secured.  The  ship  had  passed  the 
breakers ;   younger  men  could  take  charge 
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of    her,    now    that    she    had    gained    the 
port. 

His  fondness  for  heroic  poetry — for  the 
sones  of  the  Celtic  bards,  for  which  he 
was  indebted  to  his  first  instructress,  Miss 
LlanwelHng,  had  no  doubt  fostered  the 
love  of  adventure,  the  passion  for  liberty, 
which  were  leading-  traits  in  his  character. 
When  the  storms  of  life,  for  him  at  least, 
were  over,  he  returned  to  his  early  tastes, 
and  they  were  the  solace  of  his  declining 
years.  Literature  was  his  amusement  and 
his  occupation.  He  was  so  fond  of  Prior's 
poem  of"  Edwin  and  Emma  "  that  he  named 
two  of  his  grandchildren  after  the  hero 
and  heroine.  He  frequently  quoted  from 
Hudibras,  whose  poems  he  knew  by  heart. 
Nor  did  he  disdain  romancers.  Fielding 
and  Richardson.  Miss  Burney  beguiled  him 
of  many  an  hour  which  might  otherwise  have 
hung  heavy  on  his  hands.  At  the  same 
time  he  warned  his  orandchildren  as^ainst 
the  same  indulo-ence.      No  man,  he  would 
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say,  should  read  novels  until  he  was  turned 
of  fifty.  He  gave  the  same  advice  with  re- 
gard to  the  condiments  of  the  table.  A 
healthy  appetite  in  his  opinion  was  the 
onl)'  safe  stimulant  and  the  only  one 
needed.  In  the  details  of  private  life, 
from  the  arrangement  of  his  toilet  to  the 
folding  of  an  allumette,  he  observed  the 
same  precision  which  had  characterized 
his  mode  of  transacting  public  business. 
It  is  to  their  Welsh  blood  that  his  descend- 
ants are  indebted  for  their  neatness  and  for 
the  administrative  talent  for  which  many  of 
them  have  been  remarkable.  To  some 
one  who  noticed  in  his  presence  his  delib- 
erate manner  at  table,  he  replied,  "  Bolt- 
ing and  cramming  shorten  the  pleasure  of 
the  meal." 

It  was  to  this  temperance  in  all  things 
that  he  was  no  doubt  indebted  for  his  pro- 
longed life  and  his  powerful  constitution. 
Business  of  importance  had  determined 
him  to  remain  in  town  and  brave  the  yel- 
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low  fever,  which  had  made  its  appearance 
there.  One  morninor  he  awoke  feeHnof  dull 
and  indisposed  to  rise.  He  sent  for  his 
physician,  who,  after  the  usual  questions, 
asked  him  where  he  had  dined  the  day  be- 
fore.   "  I  dined  with  Mr. ."    "  He  gave 

you,  I  dare  say,  good  wine?"  "Very 
good;  I  drank  several  glasses."  "So 
much  the  better ;  your  system  is  in  the 
right  state.  You  have  the  yellow  fever, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  Lie  still  and 
keep  your  mind  easy.  You  will  soon  be 
up  again."  The  doctor  was  right ;  Lewis 
recovered  promptly  and  perfectly.  I  re- 
gret that  I  can  not  recall  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  whose  Madeira  was  so  success- 
ful a  preparation  for  the  pestilence. 

In  his  intercourse  with  men,  Lewis  was 
reticent  and  retiring.  He  never  courted 
popularity,  nor  can  I  discover  that  he 
ever  sought  for  office.  That  he  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  high  places  of  trust 
was     the    result    of     his     well-established 
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character  for  judgment,  integrity,  and  pa- 
triotism. 

He  lived  to  hear  the  children  of  his 
grandchildren  give  him  his  title  of  great- 
grandfather. A  shock  to  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, occasioned  by  a  fall,  was  the  cause  of 
his  death  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 

After  his  estate  was  settled,  scarcely 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  remained  of  the 
large  fortune  he  had  accumulated  before 
the  Revolution,  the  greater  part  of.  it 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  so  long  a 
life  with  a  purer  record. 
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THE     NORTHMEN 


After  the  fifth  century,  when  the  North- 
men were  released  from  the  despotism  of 
Rome,  they  followed  their  instincts,  and 
took  to  the  water  as  naturally  as  if  they 
had  been  ducks  or  beavers.  The  ocean 
was  the  home  of  the  Viking.  Charlemagne 
is  said  to  have  wept  when  the  white  sails 
of  these  barbarians  first  appeared  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Up  to  the  12th  century, 
not  a  maritime  country  in  Europe  was  safe 
from  their  ravages.  Iceland,  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  became  to  Norway 
and  Denmark  what  New  England  was  to 
the  old  world  two  centuries  ago — a  refuge 
to  those  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
native  rulers.     Eric,  one  of  the  ablest   of 
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these  colonists,  established  himself  first  in 
Iceland.  In  985,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
Lief,  he  emigrated  to  Greenland,  where  he 
founded  a  colony  at  a  fiord,  which  has  ever 
since  borne  the  name  of  Ericsfiord.  Here 
is  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  building 
erected  by  him,  probably  for  a  watch-tower. 
Lief  revisited  Norway  ;  improved  himself 
in  the  accomplishments  of  a  Viking  by 
joining  his  father's  old  associates  in  some 
of  their  predatory  excursions.  He  trav- 
eled through  the  north  of  Europe,  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  returned  to 
Greenland  with  a  new  religion  and  a  priest. 
His  mother  first,  afterward  his  father,  with 
the  mass  of  the  population,  adopted  the 
faith  of  the  able  and  adventurous  Lief. 

A  brisk  trade,  particularly  in  black  cat- 
tle, was  carried  on  between  Greenland  and 
Norway.  Ericsfiord  became  the  point  de 
depart  for  the  Northmen  who,  centuries 
before  the  great  voyage  of  Columbus, 
sought  "  rhe  land  beyond  the  sea." 
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Lief,  influenced  probably  by  the  tales 
he  had  heard  from  his  Norwegian  com- 
rades, made  a  voyage  westward ;  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land, and  is  believed  to  have  wintered  at 
Cape  Cod,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Wunderstrand.  His  brother,  Thorwald, 
who  followed  in  his  wake,  attempted  to 
plant  a  colony  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
was  killed  by  the  Skaelings,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Esquimaux.  Thorstein,  another 
brother,  went  in  search  of  the  body  of 
Thorwald.  The  difficulty  of  colonizing 
Vinland  (the  name  given  by  the  Northmen 
to  New  England)  could  not  have  been 
considered  insuperable,  since  Frydis,  a 
woman  of  the  same  family,  with  a  company 
of  men  and  women,  made  her  way  to  the 
locality  where  her  brothers  had  settled, 
and  lived  there  for  some  years.  She  re- 
turned to  Greenland  in  consequence  of 
dissensions  between  herself  and  her  fol- 
lowers. 
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In  the  beginning-  of  the  nth  century, 
Thorfin  Karlsefne,  surnamed  the  Hopeful, 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  Iceland,  renewed 
the  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  Rhode 
Island.  .  He  had  married  Gudrid,  widow 
of  Thorstein.  He  sailed  for  Vinland  with 
his  wife  and  a  company  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  people.  After  they  had  landed 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Skaelings,  and 
some  of  the  party  were  taken  prisoners. 
What  was  their  astonishment  when  they 
found  that  the  Skaelings  were  command- 
ed by  Biorn  Asbrandson,  an  Icelander, 
once  a  famous  Viking.  He  addressed 
them  in  their  own  language,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  his  old  love,  then  living  in  Iceland, 
but  refused  to  give  any  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  placed  him  in  the  po- 
sition which  he  then  held.  Through  his 
influence  the  prisoners  were  liberated  on 
condition  that  they  would  leave  the  coun- 
try. The  wife  of  the  Iceland  merchant 
eave  birth  to  a  son  in  Vinland,  from  whom 
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a  family  of  some  rank  in  Iceland  claim  to 
be  descended. 

The  history  of  the  Eric  family  is  taken 
from  Icelandic  sagas  and  authentic  docu- 
ments still  in  existence.  Are  the  wise,  the 
author  of  the  doomsday  book  of  Iceland, 
in  a  saga,  which  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  nth  century,  commemorates  the 
settlement  of  Greenland  by  Eric.  He 
sometimes  quotes  as  authority  his  uncle, 
Thorkil  Gelluson,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Eric. 

In  the  13th  century.  Bishop  Eric  visited 
Vinland  in  his  Episcopal  capacity,  from 
which  we  may  safely  infer  that  there  were 
at  that  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, communities  of  Christian  and  partially 
civilized  Northmen. 

There  is  documentary  evidence  that  in 
the  14th  century  vessels  sailed  from  Erics- 
fiord  to  Vinland  and  returned  home,  laden 
with  timber.  In  the  same  century  Iceland 
and  Greenland  were  annexed  to  Norway. 
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The  Norwegian  Government  gave  a  death- 
blow to  their  trade  by  proclaiming  it  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Crown.  Vinland  was  the 
only  resource  left  to  the  adventurous 
Greenlanders,  who  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  raisinc:  black  cattle  in  the  o-oro^es  of 
their  native  mountains.  Later  in  the  same 
century,  the  Greenland  settlements  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  Skaelings.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  must  have  attempted,  and 
some,  no  doubt,  succeeded,  in  reaching 
Vinland.  It  was,  in  fact,  their  only  chance 
of  escaping  the  general  massacre.  If  any 
of  my  readers  wish  to  be  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Northmen  of  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  we  refer  them  to  the  charming 
work  of  Dr.  Hayes,  entitled  "  The  Land 
of  Desolation."  It  is  to  this  book  that  we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  our  facts. 

We  have  no  proof  from  documents  dat- 
ing from  this  period  in  relation  to  the  three 
voyages  of  Madoc  and  his  companions, 
but  they  are  recorded  by  Welsh  historians 
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and  sung  by  Welsh  bards,  and  they  are  by 
no  means  as  incredible  as  the  adventures 
of  the  Eric  family,  which  are  authenticated 
by  contemporary  records  still  in  existence 
in  Iceland. 

Besides  the  direct  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion which  we  have  mentioned,  may  there 
not  have  been  many  others  of  which  we 
find  no  trace  in  history  ?  The  Northmen 
who  settled  in  France,  who  conquered  the 
south  of  Italy,  who  made  their  prowess 
acknowledged  in  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople, would  certainly  not  have  been  de- 
terred, by  fear,  from  following  the  lead  of 
their  cousins  to  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  we  find  earthworks  of  which 
the  red  man  can  give  no  account.  Some 
were  intended  for  defense,  some  for  wor- 
ship, some  for  the  resting-place  of  the 
dead.  The  gigantic  forest  growth  that  in 
many  places  overshadows  them,  and  which 
often  spring  from   the   decaying   trunks  of 
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trees  fallen  from  a.gc,  prove  that  they  are 
centuries  old.  Who  were  the  people 
whose  ashes  rest  under  these  mounds  ? 
Where  did  they  come  from  ?  Shall  we 
say  with  Topsy,  who  appears  to  have  an- 
ticipated the  Darwinian  theory,  that  they 
grew  ?  A  simple  explanation,  but  one 
which  perhaps  will  not  satisfy  every  one. 
The  indestructible  grave,  eloquent  in  its 
silence,  bears  evidence  that  they  were  nu- 
merous ;  that  they  once  occupied  an  ex- 
tensive area  of  country,  and  that  as  a  na- 
tion they  were  annihilated.  Even  tradi- 
tion has  lost  all  memory  of  the  death 
struggle.  Their  only  monument  is  the 
tomb. 

There  are  circumstances  that  always 
have,  and  always  must  attend  wars  of  ex- 
termination. Some  of  the  conquered  race 
are  absorbed  by  the  living  wave  that 
passes  over  them.  Some  find  a  refuge, 
like  the  Paduans,  who  founded  Venice,  in 
islands  that  lie  unsuspected   in  muddy  and 
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shallow  lakes  and  bays,  or  in  valleys  shut 
in  by  mountain  ranges. 

We  might  question  the  possibility  of  a 
dialect  being  preserved  for  ages  when 
those  who  spoke  it  possessed  no  literature, 
had  we  not  many  examples  of  the  fact. 
Eustice  tells  us  that  some  of  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutons,  who  escaped  the  sword  of 
Marius,  took  refuge  in  the  neighboring 
Alps,  where  their  villages  were  still  to  be 
seen  when  he  visited  Italy.  Their  retired 
position  and  their  insignificance  had,  for 
two  thousand  years,  been  their  protection. 
They  retained  the  tradition  of  their  origin, 
and  their  dialect  was  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  modern  Danes.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  inhabitants  of  Armorica  were 
Gaels,  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic  family. 
A  remnant  of  them  is  still  to  be  found  in 
the  Landes  of  Brittainy.  They  have  never 
accepted  either  the  language  or  the  civili- 
zation of  France.  The  gypsies  can  not 
tell  whence  they  came,  and  scarcely  whith- 
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er  they  are  going.  During  four  hundred 
years  the  parasites  of  the  civihzed  world, 
they  have  preserved  their  physiognomy, 
their  habits,  and  in  Spain,  even  their  lan- 
guage. I  could  give  many  other  examples, 
but  these  are  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

A  curious  book  might  be  written  upon 
the  remnants  of  lost  nations. 

History  repeats  itself;  besides  the  direct 
evidence  that  we  possess  of  the  fact,  it  is 
not  only  possible,  but  infinitely  probable, 
that  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th  century 
there  were,  scattered  here  and  there  in 
North  America,  Indians  who  were  de- 
scended from  the  races  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, and  who  still    spoke  a  Celtic  dialect. 

Nowhere  is  a  superintending  Providence 
more  visible  than  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  life  of 
Lewis  was  necessary  to  his  country,  and 
it  was  preserved. 
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The  life  of  Francis  Lewis  would  be  im- 
perfect were  it  not  accompanied  by  that  of 
his  son,  Morgan  Lewis.  The  father  led 
the  way,  the  son  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
They,  neither  of  them,  ever  deviated  from 
the  principles  which  they  had  adopted  at 
the  commencement  of  their  career.  Both 
reached  with  honor  the  goal  to  which  they 
had  directed  their  life-long  course. 

Morgan  Lewis  was  born  in  New  York 
the  1 6th  of  October,  1754,  whilst  the 
French  war  was  raging.  In  his  infancy, 
Mrs.  Lewis,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
accepted  an  invitation  from  a  branch  of  the 
Morris  family  to  be  their  guest  for  the 
winter.  The  young  wife  had  no  con- 
nections in  America,  and  the  tried  friends 
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of  Francis  Lewis  gave  her  what  money 
could  not  purchase — a  rehef  from  the 
sense  of  loneliness.  I  can  find  no  tradition 
of  the  visit  among  the  Morris  connection. 
I  avail  myself  with  pleasure  of  this  occa- 
sion to  perpetuate,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  do  so,  the  memory  of  their  hos- 
pitality toward  my  gentle  ancestress. 

The  boyhood  of  Morgan  Lewis  was 
passed  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  and 
generally  under  her  roof.  His  father's 
house  was  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  Battery.  One  of  his 
earliest  recollections  was  losing  himself, 
whilst  chasing  a  squirrel  in  the  woods, 
which  in  time  disappeared  to  make  room 
for  Greenwich  street,  and  he  remembered 
fishing  from  the  windows  of  a  building 
close  to  his  own  home. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
schools  were  few  ;  teaching  as  an  art  not 
dreamed  of;  books  composed  purposely 
for  children  did  not  exist.     It  was  said  by 
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some  wise  man,  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten, that  the  mind,  to  be  thoroughly 
disciplined,  should  be  kept  on  the  stretch  ; 
that  the  pupil  should  always  be  engaged 
in  something  a  little  beyond  his  reach. 
The  tiptoe  system  was  the  only  one  that 
could  be  carried  out  when  the  light  read- 
ing of  a  boy  was  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  when 
as  a  rule  the  version  of  the  Psalms  by 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  the  poetry  of 
the  hearth  and  the  home. 

It- was  the  good  fortune  of  Morgan 
Lewis  to  have  a  mother  to  whom  books 
were  a  necessary  of  life,  and  who  could 
make  the  early  masters  of  English  litera- 
ture acceptable  to  her  son,  not  yet  in  his 
teens.  He  was  well  versed  in  ancient  his- 
tory, and  he  acquired  his  knowledge  es- 
sentially before  he  went  to  a  classical 
school. 

Toys,   like    story-books,    were    at    this 
period  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course  in 
4 
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the  nursery.  The  first  pair  of  skates  that 
Morgan  Lewis  ever  possessed,  he  made 
himself  out  of  a  couple  of  beef-bones.  Of 
course  he  was  on  the  skating-pond  with 
his  handiwork  as  soon  as  the  ice  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  his  weight.  Alas ! 
felicity  in  this  world  is  never  perfect.  On 
the  shore  was  a  dog  with  a  broken  leg. 
Years  afterward,  when  the  boy  had  be- 
come a  Major-General,  I  heard  him  say, 
with  an  expression  called  up  by  the  recol- 
lection, "The  howlino-s  of  the  doo- woot  to 
my  heart  and  spoiled  all  my  sport." 

When  Jared  Sparks  was  collecting  ma- 
terials for  his  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris, 
he  called  upon  General  Lewis  (he  was 
General  Lewis  then),  at  Staatsburgh,  his 
country  place,  to  obtain  from  him  informa- 
tion relating  to  his  hero.  I  found  from 
their  conversation  that  the  General,  when 
a  little  fellow,  had  been  placed  for  a  while 
in  a  school  at  or  near  Morrisania.  Some 
of  the  Morris  boys  had  been  his  compan- 
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ions,  and  he  occasionally  passed  the  Sun- 
days and  holidays  with  them  at  their  country 
place.  He  was  present  when  one  of  them, 
I  think  Gouverneur,  had  received  the  con- 
tents of  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  upon  his 
arm  and  side,  and  he  told  Sparks  that  the 
boy  had  borne  the  torture  with  a  fortitude 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  an  Indian 
brave.  Sparks  omitted  the  circumstance 
when  he  published  his  book  ;  he  probably 
considered  it  too  trifling-  for  dignified 
biography. 

My  narrative  has  no  dignity  to  support. 
I  shall,  therefore,  without  apology  intro- 
duce into  it  anything  that  illustrates 
character. 

In  one  of  his  visits  to  Morrisania,  Mor- 
gan Lewis  had  been  treated  with  what  to 
him  was  a  novelty — white  honey  in  the 
comb.  When  he  returned  home  he  was 
eloquent  in  praise  of  this  newly-discovered 
dainty,  but  unluckily  he  had  forgotten  the 
name,    and    he    called    it    molasses.      His 
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mother  said  to  him,  "  I  have  some  in  the 
pantry,"  and  at  supper  she  ordered  a  plate 
of  bread  and  molasses  to  be  placed  before 
him.  To  his  surprise  it  did  not  look,  or 
taste,  or  smell  like  what  he  had  eaten  at 
Morrisania ;  but  he  did  not  let  his  mother 
discover  that  he  was  disappointed.  This 
is  a  trifle,  but  "a  straw  shows  which  way 
the  wind  blows." 

Although  the  school  was  not  far  from 
New  York,  it  could  be  reached  only  by  a 
stage  which  passed  once  a  week,  in  the 
night.  When  the  first  vacation  arrived, 
Morgan  Lewis  determined  not  to  go  to 
bed,  and  then  he  certainly  would  not  miss 
his  passage.  The  small  hours  of  the  night 
had  struck.  He  leaned  his  head  upon  a 
table  and  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  the 
stage  had  come  and  gone — he  had  roused 
himself  ten  minutes  too  late.  I  asked  him 
how  he  had  borne  the  disappointment ;  he 
replied,  "  I  kept  back  my  tears,  but  it  was 
hard," 
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As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  for 
serious  appHcation,  Morgan  Lewis  was 
placed  at  a  grammar-schoDl  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  where  he  remained  until  he  entered 
Princeton  College.  He  showed  there  the 
same  character  that  distinguished  him 
through  life.  He  did  his  work  persever- 
ingly  and  thoroughly.  His  associates 
were  among  the  best  and  ablest  of  his 
class. 

James  Madison  was  his  favorite  com- 
panion, and  their  boyish  intimacy  ripened 
into  a  friendship  that  terminated  only  with 
their  lives.  He  graduated  with  distinction, 
and  w^as  appointed  to  deliver  one  of  the 
honorary  orations.  Greek  was  his  favorite 
study.  The  Odyssey  he  thought  a  finer 
poem  than  the  Iliad.  In  the  latter  his 
sympathies  were  with  Troy.  I  never 
could  persuade  him  that  the  character  of 
Achilles  was  better  suited  for  the  hero  of 
an  epic  than  that  of  Hector.  In  mature 
age  he  was  himself  a  patient  and  excellent 
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instructor.  After  I  had  studied,  with  his 
aid,  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  I  con- 
stantly applied  to  him  for  an  explanation 
of  anything  that  puzzled  my  youthful 
brain.  One  day,  after  he  had  satisfied 
my  curiosity  in  relation  to  some  astronomi- 
cal problem,  he  said,  "I  broke  my  arm  the 
term  that  my 'class  studied  astronomy,  and 
I  could  not  apply  myself."  His  having 
missed  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
stars  had  evidently  been  a  disappointment. 
The  broken  arm  was  a  trifle  in  comparison. 
In  the  life  of  Morgan  Lewis  there  were 
no  intervals  given  to  idleness,  to  pleasure, 
or  to  what  is  usually  called  sowing  wild 
oats.  In  his  case  there  were  no  wild  oats 
to  sow.  I  have  heard  from  good  authority 
that  when  he  graduated,  his  intention  was  to 
devote  himself  to  the  church,  but  he  yield- 
ed to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  thought 
him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  Bar.  He  was 
preparing  to  go  to  England  to  study  at 
the  Temple,  when  it  became  evident  that 
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America  required  the  services  of  all  her 
sons.  It  would  have  ^been  well  for  the 
country  if  the  course  he  pursued  at  this 
time  had  been  generally  followed.  In  con- 
nection with  a  number  of  young  men,  he 
formed  a  company  who  placed  themselves 
under  the  tuition  of  Ritzman,  an  American 
who  had  been  five  years  in*  the"  Prussian 
service.  He  did  not  think  himself  fit  to 
command  until  he  had  some  knowledge  of 
what  he  ought  to  require  from  his  subal- 
terns. After  this  preliminary  instruction, 
he  joined  the  army  before  Boston  as  a 
volunteer.  On  his  return  to  New  York 
his  former  companions  chose  him  for  their 
captain.  This  body  furnished  afterward 
many  officers  to  the  regular  army,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  fell  in  battle. 

The  first  duty  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform  by  the  Provincial  Congress  was 
complimentary  both  to  the  band  and  its 
leader.  It  was  more  than  probable  that 
New  York  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
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English.  The  Asia,  a  British  sloop-of- 
war,  lay  in  the  harbor.  A  body  of  citizens 
offered  to  remove  the  contents  of  the 
arsenal,  which  was  situated  on  the  Battery, 
to  a  place  of  comparative  safety.  Secrecy 
and  dispatch  were  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking.  Captain  Lewis 
and  his  companions  were  appointed  to  pro- 
tect the  working  party.  The  business  was 
scarcely  under  way  when  the  sound  of 
muffled  oars  made  it  evident  that  they 
were  betrayed,  and  that  the  commander  of 
the  Asia  was  preparing  to  attack  them. 
The  boat  was  hailed  several  times ;  as 
there  was  no  reply,  a  shot  was  fired  over 
her.  Instantly  a  small  blue  light  was  ex- 
hibited under  the  bow  of  the  boat,  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The 
response  to  this  signal  was  the  illumination 
of  the  Asia  from  her  topsail-yards  to  her 
main  deck,  and  the  discharge  of  her  guns 
in  the  direction  of  the  arsenal.  The 
guard,  at  the  command  of  Captain  Lewis, 
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then  fired  upon  the  boat,  and  with  effect — 
instead  of  continuing  her  course  she  re- 
turned to  the  ship.  The  British  captain, 
disappointed  in  his  attempt  to  land  his 
men,  made  no  further  demonstration. 

I  have  heard  the  adventures  of  the  night 
related  by  my  grandfather  with  an  anima- 
tion that  showed  how  happy  he  had  been 
when  the  morning  dawned  upon  the 
successful  enterprise.  Overflowing  v/itb 
health  and  spirits,  scarcely  beyond  the  age 
when  a  skating  party  is  the  height  of  en- 
joyment, the  muffled  oars,  the  blue  light, 
the  illuminated  vessel,  the  roaring  guns, 
were  to  him  a  real  and  magnificent  melo- 
drama, worth  a  thousand  theatrical  repre- 
sentations. '  The  boy-captain  had  probably 
a  good  appetite  for  his  breakfast,  but  I 
doubt  if  he  missed  the  night's  rest. 

About  this  time  the  Provincial  Congress 
organized  the  militia  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Jay  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
4*^ 
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Second  Regiment,  with  Morgan  Lewis  for 
his  first  Major.  Jay  never  joined  the  regi- 
ment, so  that  it  was  virtually  commanded 
by  the  Major,  The  responsibility  thus 
thrown  upon  him,  he  soon  became  familiar 
with  the  routine  of  his  profession.  By  nat- 
ure methodical,  prompt,  and  energetic, 
with  iron  nerves  and  a  quick  eye,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  physical  qualities  necessary 
to  make  an  accomplished  soldier. 

In  the  intervals  of  active  duty.  Major 
Lewis  continued  his  college  studies.  He 
was  particularly  anxious  to  acquire  a  good 
English  style.  One  of  his  exercises  was 
to  read  over  several  times  a  paper  of  the 
"Spectator"  ;  then' he  closed  the  book,  and 
expressed  the  same  ideas  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. He  could  not  have  happened  up- 
on a  better  plan.  The  student  who  has 
not  the  aid  of  an  accomplished  English 
scholar,  and  who  writes  only  original  com- 
positions or  translations,  incurs  some  risk 
of  failing  for  want   of  a   model,  and   may 
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confirm  himself  in  serious  errors  both  of 
style  and  manner. 

In  1776  Major  Lewis  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  Gates  to  accompany  him  into 
Canada  as  the  chief  of  his  staff  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  Congress  not  long 
afterward  paid  him  the  still  higher  compli- 
ment of  appointing  him  Quartermaster- 
General  of  the  Northern  army. 

The  inevitable  horrors  of  war  were 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  attitude  assumed 
toward  us  by  Great  Britain.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  proclaimed  traitors  and  rebels. 
Ethan  Allen,  who  by  a  daring  stratagem 
had  taken  Ticonderoora,  when  obliged  af- 
terward  to  surrender  before  Montreal,  was 
subjected  to  every  species  of  insult.  He 
Vv^as  sent  to  England  heavily  ironed,  and 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Pendennis. 
Governor  Carlton  was  severely  censured 
by  the  home  Government  for  his  human- 
ity in  restraining  the  ferocity  of  his  In- 
dian allies,  and  his  example  was  certainly 
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not    followed     by    those    who     succeeded 
him. 

The  folio  win  !7  incident  is  too  suo-crestive 
of  the  risks  to  which  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution  was  exposed,  for  me  to  omit  it, 
although  I  can  not  give  its  date.  Colonel 
Lewis  received  an  order  from  General 
Schuyler  which  he  could  not  execute  with- 
out passing  through  a  district  infested  by 
hostile  Indians.  He  asked  for  an  escort, 
and  his  request  was  refused.  The  young 
soldier  mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  on 
his  perilous  journey.  He  had  reached 
a  point  from  which  it  was  as  difficult  to 
retreat  as  to  advance,  when  he  was 
startled  by  Indian  yells  which  evidently 
came  from  a  spot  not  far  distant.  He 
alighted,  secured  his  horse,  placed  his  back 
against  a  tree,  and  prepared  to  sell  his  life 
as  dearly  as  possible.  After  a  time  the 
yells  intermitted.  The  party  from  whence 
they  proceeded  was  certainly  not  advanc- 
ing.    He  mounted  his  horse,  and  proceed- 
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ed  on  his  journey.  Soon  after,  he  discov- 
ered that  the  cause  of  the  uproar  was  an 
Indian  beatingr  a  squaw.  The  savage, 
having  for  a  time  exhausted  his  fury,  al- 
lowed him  to  proceed  unmolested. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  day  that 
proved  fatal  to  Miss  McCrea,  Colonel 
Lewis  with  a  small  body  of  men  passed 
the  house  in  which  she  had  rested  for  the 
night.  He  roused  the  inmates,  and  in- 
formed them  that  the  hostile  Indians  were 
not  far  in  his  rear.  The  girl  came  to  the 
window  to  speak  to  him.  His  description 
of  her  costume  and  appearance  did  not  al- 
together justify  the  epithets  of  the  lovely, 
the  accomplished  Miss  McCrea,  sometimes 
attached  to  her  name.  He  begged  her  to 
put  herself  under  his  protection.  She  re- 
fused his  offer.  Her  lover  was  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  the  British  army,  and 
she  believed  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  allies  of  his  party.  The  result  is 
well  known. 
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The  winter  of  'yS-yj  was  passed  by 
Colonel  Lewis  at  Ticonderoga.  The  cam- 
paign of '77  opened  with  the  evacuation  of 
the  place  by  its  slender  garrison.  The 
Americans  retired  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
four  times  their  number,  with  their  bag- 
gage and  stores,  which  were  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

The  country  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  essentially  a 
wilderness,  had  been  for  several  summers 
the  scene  of  border  war,  and  afforded  sus- 
tenance neither  for  man  or  beast.  General 
Burgoyne  confidently  expected  to  make 
his  way  to  the  Hudson,  form  a  junction 
with  Howe,  and  terminate  the  war. 

The  safety  of  the  country  depended  up- 
on the  army  encamped  at  Saratoga.  How 
that  army  could  be  maintained  must  have 
caused  the  young  Quartermaster-General 
many  a  sleepless  night.  The  British  were 
in  possession  of  New  York.  The  river 
counties  north  of  the  Highlands  were  his 
only  resource. 
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The  eaves  of  the  old  Staatsburgh  house 
contained  numerous  closets,  in  which  we 
children  delighted  to  rummage  in  search 
of  forgotten  treasures.  One  day,  more 
enterprising  than  usual,  I  carried  my  re- 
searches into  a  recess  that  had  hitherto 
passed  unnoticed.  There  I  found — not  a 
lost  will,  or  the  deed  of  a  disputed  estate 
— but  bundles  of  letters  carefully  assorted 
and  signed  by  Washington  and  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Revolution.  I  carried 
one  of  these  bundles  to  my  grandfather, 
and  he  told  me  that  they  were  copies  of 
his  correspondence  when  Quartermaster- 
General  of  the  Northern  army,  and  that  I 
might  have  them  if  I  pleased.  I  did  not 
find  what  I  wanted — an  autograph  letter 
from  General  Washington — but  I  did  find 
copies  of  the  letters  that  passed  between 
him   and  Robert   Livineston,*  the  last   of 


*  I  have  the  authority  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Garretson 
(one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Colonial  Judge,  Robert  Liv- 
ingston), for  saying  that  the  Livingston  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  was  a  man  of  excellent  understanding  and  char- 
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the  three  proprietors  of  the  Livingston 
Manor.  Rents,  in  those  days,  were  paid 
in  produce,  and  sometimes  in  labor.  Liv- 
ingston's barns  were  filled  with  "duty 
wheat,"  as  it  was  called,  all  of  which  he 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter-General. They  consulted  as  to  the 
safest  and  quickest  means  of  transporting 
this  important  supply  within  the  lines. 
The  will  makes  the  way.  The  wheat  ar- 
rived before  the  men  were  on  starvation 
rations.  The  cause  was  saved.  The  po- 
sition of  the  troops  under  Burgoyne  was 
more  desperate.  They  could  neither  dis- 
band nor  advance.  There  was  no  duty 
wheat  in  store  for  them.  By  the  advice 
of  Kosciusko  the  Americans  took  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  of  Behmus.  After  the 
action    of    the    19th    of  September,  1777, 


acter,  as  good  a  friend  as  he  was  a  patriot.  His  brothers 
were  Philip  Livingston,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  William  Livingston,  the  patriotic  Govern- 
or of  New  Jersey. 
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General  Gates  issued  the  following  order  : 
"  In  the  event  of  another  conflict  with  the 
enemy,  all  orders"  given  on  the  field  by  the 
Adjutant  or  Quartermaster-General  to  be 
considered  as  coming  from  headquarters, 
and  to  be  obeyed  accordingly." 

On  the  seventh  of  October,  the  enemy 
advanced  to  give  battle.  Col.  Lewis  was 
ordered  to  select  a  body  of  well-mounted 
horsemen,  to  secure  the  most  commanding 
position,  watch  the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my, and  transmit  to  headquarters  an  ac- 
count of  every  important  event  that  oc- 
curred. 

It  does  not  enter  into  my  plan  to  give 
the  particulars  of  a  campaign  or  the  details 
of  a  battle.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say 
that  the  victory  was  ours.  On  the  i6th 
of  October,  the  twenty-third  birthday  of 
Col.  Lewis,  the  Convention  of  Saratoga 
was  signed.  The  next  day  the  principal 
officers  of  the  British  army  and  the  staff 
of  the    General    were    introduced    to    the 
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quarters  of  Gen.  Gates.  The  rank  and 
file  descended  to  the  shore  of  the  Hudson 
river,  where  they  were  received  by  Col. 
Lewis.  After  they  had  stacked  their  arms 
they  were  conducted  by  him  through  a 
double  rank  of  American  soldiers  to  the 
rear  of  the  army,  and  immediately  com- 
menced their  march  to  Boston. 

I  have  twice  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  battle-ground  in  company  with  my 
grandfather  and  parties  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  wished  him  to  point  out  to 
them  the  position  of  the  armies  ;  to  show 
them  where  the  Hessians  first  appeared 
marching  over  the  hills,  and  what  field 
was  most  enriched  by  "the  red  rain  that 
makes  the  harvest  grow."  It  was  very 
interesting  to  listen  to  his  explanations, 
and  it  was  surprising  how  seldom  his  own 
name  was  introduced  in  describing  a  battle 
in  which  he  himself  had  acted  so  impor- 
tant a  part. 

In  1778,  Sir  John   Johnson,  at  the  head 
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of  a  marauding  party,  consisting  of  Brant's 
savages,  a  partisan  corps,  and  some  Brit- 
ish regulars,  made  a  descent  into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mohawk,  laying  waste  the  country 
after  the  Indian  fashion.  Gov.  Clinton, 
accompanied-  by  Col.  Lewis,  with  such 
troops  as  they  could  collect  at  the  moment, 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  settlement. 
Gov.  Clinton  honored  Col.  Lewis  with  the 
command  of  the  advance.  At  Stone  Ara- 
bia he  planned  and  executed  a  night  attack 
which  was  completely  successful.  The 
few  of  the  enemy  who  did  not  fall  on  the 
field  made  their  way  to  the  Oneida  Lake, 
which  they  crossed  before  the  day 
dawned. 

The  next  year.  Col.  Lewis  was  again 
selected  by  Gov.  Clinton  to  accompany 
him  to  Crown  Point,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  retreat  of  a  similar  body  who  had 
made  a  second  attempt  to  devastate  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  On  this  occa- 
sion, howe-ver,  the    Indians    succeeded    in 
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avoiding  a  fight,  and  escaped  to  their  na- 
tive forests. 

From  about  the  period  of  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne,  the  duties  of  Col.  Lewis 
brought  him  frequently  in  contact  with 
Washington,  and  in  constant  intercourse 
with  the  officers  of  the  French  army. 
Comfortable  quarters  were  hard  to  be 
found  in  those  days,  and  for  some  time  he 
was  honored  by  being  permitted  to  share 
the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  during 
all  that  period  he  could  not  assert  from  his 
personal  knowledge  that  Washington  ever 
slept.  He  was  writing  or  meditating  in 
his  bed  when  his  young  companion  lay 
down  to  rest,  and  in  the  morning  he  always 
found  him  at  w^ork  at  his  table,  or  if  not 
risen,  lost  in  thought. 

There  is  not  an  uncommon  impression 
that  the  perfection  of  Washington's  con- 
duct was  owing  to  the  coldness  of  his  tem- 
perament ;    that    he   somewhat    resembled 
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an  antique  marble,  passionless,  faultless, 
and  uninteresting.  Col.  Lewis  was  pres- 
ent when  the  General,  in  full  uniform,  at 
the  head  of  a  division  of  the  army,  found 
that  an  important  order,  on  the  execution 
of  which  he  relied  with  confidence,  had 
been  neglected.  To  relieve  his  mental 
agony,  he  took  his  military  hat  from  his 
head,  placed  it  between  his  teeth,  and  tore 
it,  perhaps  unconsciously.  Those  who 
were  constantly  about  his  person  knew 
how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  preserve  the 
tranquility  of  spirit  essential  to  one  on 
whom,  under  God,  depended  the  salvation 
of  the  country.  Through  all  his  labors, 
trials,  and  disappointments,  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  struggle,  he  never  for  a  mo- 
ment contemplated  deserting  his  post. 
One  may  search  in  vain  for  a  hint,  I  should 
rather  say  a  threat,  to  Congress  that  he 
would  return  to  his  estate  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. The  same,  I  fear,  can  not  be  said 
of  any  of  our  other  leaders,  not  even   of 
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Montgomery,  who  ranked  next  to  Wash- 
ing-ton in  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

The  American  camp,  on  the  day  of  the 
first  meeting  between  the  shabby  Conti- 
nentals and  their  French  alHes,  presented 
a  spectacle  which,  according  to  his  tem- 
perament or  his  politics,  would  have 
touched  the  heart  or  excited  the  mirth  of 
the  spectator.  At  the  door  of  his  tent  a 
young  ensign  might  be  seen  tenderly 
brushing  a  thread-bare  coat,  lest  a  spot 
should  become  a  hole  ;  in  the  background 
his  companion  was  perhaps  engaged  in 
the  more  difficult  task  of  concealing,  with 
the  aid  of  a  patch,  a  pin,  and  a  needle,  the 
melancholy  fact  that  he  was  out  at  the 
elbows.  Seated  on  a  stump,  with  a 
broken  piece  of  looking-glass  in  his  hand, 
some  young  fellow,  more  ambitious  than 
the  rest,  was  powdering  his  hair  with  a 
handful  of  flour  begged  from  the  commis- 
sary. As  a  nation,  we  were  not  free  from 
English  prejudices.      Col.  Lewis,  however. 
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had  never  quite  accepted  the  orthodox 
faith  that  one  beef-eating  EngHshman 
could  beat  five  Frenclimen  who  lived  on 
frogs  and  mushrooms,  nevertheless  he  was 
quite  unprepared  for  the  splendid  physique 
of  the  soldiers  of  Auvergne  and  the  regi- 
ment of  Lauzun.  The  officers,  generally 
of  the  best  blood  of  France,  were  remark- 
able for  their  grace  and  for  the  charm  of 
manner  that  distinguished  the  old  noblesse 
of  France.  The  Marquis  de  Lauzun  was 
the  handsomest  man,  as  well  as  the  most 
accomplished  fop,  of  the  age.  Like  his 
more  celebrated  namesake  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  he  was  renowned  in  En- 
gland as  well  as  on  the  continent  for  the 
number  of  hearts  he  had  won  and  reputa- 
tions he  had  damaged. 

His  memoirs,  which  he  published  in 
France,  were  suppressed,  it  may  be  more 
proper  to  say  bought  up,  the  day  the 
edition  appeared,  by  the  English  houses, 
whose  honor  he  had  assailed.     Fifty  years 
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later,  a  strange  chance  threw  a  copy  in  my 
way.  I  found  it  on  a  top  shelf  in  the 
Charleston  library,  hidden  behind  a  row 
of  books  of  more  decent  character.  I 
turned  over  the  leaves  and  saw  that  in 
some  cases  the  names  of  his  victims,  real 
or  pretended,  were  given  at  length. 
Doubtless  it  met  with  its  well-merited 
fate  in  the  conflagration  of  1863. 

The  French  were,  I  believe,  at  that 
period,  the  only  nation  who  governed  the 
soldiers  by  the  sense  of  honor,  rather  than 
by  the  application  of  the  cane.  Colonel 
Lewis  was  much  interested  the  first  time 
he  saw  an  instance  of  the  system  carried 
into  effect.  He  was  in  company  with  sev- 
eral French  officers  when  a  soldier  passed 
in  their  neighborhood.  As  he  advanced, 
every  gentleman  of  the  group  raised  his 
hat.  The  soldier  went  on  his  way  without 
returning  the  salute.  Col.  Lewis  asked 
for  an  explanation.  He  was  told  that  this 
man  had  served  a  certain  number  of  years 
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without  committingr  a  fault,  consequently 
he  was  entitled  to  the  compliment  which 
had  just  been  paid  him  from  every  subject 
of  the  Crown  of  France,  in  addition  to 
which,  he  was  distinguished  from  his  fel- 
lows by  some  peculiar  decoration  on  his 
collar  and  sleeve.  Nevertheless,  this  sec- 
ond Bayard  could  not  at  that  time  rise 
from  the  ranks.  His  country  could  not 
profit  as  it  might  have  done  by  his  military 
talent.  Before  the  Revolution  no  roturier 
could  hold  a  commission  in  the  army. 
Military  glory  was  the  passion  of  a  French- 
man. The  aristocracy  who  made  the  laws 
made  them  in  their  own  interest.  The 
people  might  shed  their  blood,  the  triumph 
was  for  the  noble.  Before  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  King  John  dismissed  from  the 
army  the  bourgeois  militia,  furnished  by 
the  loyal  cities,  that  the  glory  of  the  an- 
ticipated victory  might  belong  to  the  gen- 
tlemen. The  great  ambition  of  an  En- 
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glishman  is  to  own  land — the  country  is 
governed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil — 
consequently,  the  protection  of  the  landed 
interest  is  the  policy  of  the  State.  No 
class  can  safely  trust  to  another  class  the 
protection  of  its  rights.  Could  we  realize 
this  truth  it  would  help  us  to  bear  with 
patience  the  evils  of  universal  suffrage. 

Philadelphia,  during  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  the  centre  of  the 
wealth,  fashion,  and  literature  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  First 
Congress,  the  favorite  residence  not  only 
of  the  Republicans,  but  of  the  British  offi- 
cers when  on  parole.  After  the  plunder- 
ing of  his  house  at  Whitestone,  Francis 
Lewis  resided  there  with  his  family,  and 
Morgan  Lewis  was  first  introduced  in  so- 
ciety in  Philadelphia.  Highly  gifted  by 
nature,  possessing  every  advantage  of  for- 
tune and  position,  I  need  not  say  that  he 
was  well  received.     The  Quaker  City  had 
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necessarily  somewhat  modified  its  prim 
costume  and  peculiar  habits.  Where  the 
military  g-ive  the  tone,  the  forms  of  society 
are  not  straight-laced.  The  ladies  who 
received  Morgan  Lewis  the  first  day  of 
the  week  at  the  piano,  did  not  find  favor 
in  his  eyes  ;  the  sentiments  avowed  were 
not  always  those  approved  of  at  his  own 
fireside. 

Mothers,  who  place  your  happiness  in 
the  love  arid  confidence  of  your  children, 
look  well  to  your  own  conduct.  Do  not 
drive  your  darlings  to  the  necessity  of 
lowering  their  standard  of  right,  lest  they 
should  condemn  those  whom  it  is  their 
duty  to  honor.  The  blessed  influence  of 
home  was  the  young  soldier's  safeguard  ; 
it  kept  him  fancy-free  until  he  met  with 
Gertrude,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Colonial  Judge,  Robert  Livingston.  His 
union  with  this  lady  was  perhaps  the  most 
fortunate  circumstance  of  a  singularly  for- 
tunate life. 
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With  the  exception  of  his  parents  and 
the  family  of  his  brother,  Col.  Lewis  had 
no  relations  in  America.  After  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  identified  with  the  connec- 
tions of  his  wife.  I  could  not  give  a  sat- 
isfactory account  of  his  career  unless  I 
made  my  readers  acquainted  with  those 
who  were  his  intimate  associates  in  public 
as  well  as  private  life.  I  trust  that  my  ac- 
count of  the  Livingstons  will  be  found  ac- 
curate as  far  as  it  goes.  At  any  rate,  I 
hope  to  brush  away  some  of  the  cobwebs 
that  from  time  to  time  have  been  woven 
round  the  family  tree. 

The  last  Scottish  ancestor  of  the  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  Livingstons  was  John 
Livingston,  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
Scotch  Church.  Wonderful  stories  are 
told  of  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  and  of 
the  crowds  that  assembled  in  the  fields  to 
hear  him  preach.  The  Wodrow  Society 
have  published  the  lives  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  Kirk;  the  most  curious  of  the 
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collection  is  the  autobiography  of  John 
Livingston.  Whilst  he  was  still  a  minor 
his  father  purchased  some  land  in  his 
name,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  marry 
and  settle  upon  the  property.  John  did 
not  like  the  plan;  he  objected  to  any  oc- 
cupation that  would  interfere  with  his 
studies.  He  says,  "  Being  in  these  straits, 
I  concluded  that  I  would  spend  one  day 
before  my  God  alone,  and  knowing  ane 
secret  cave  on  the  south  side  of  Mousewa- 
ter,  I  went  thither,  and  after  many  to's  and 
fro's  and  much  confusion  and  fear  anent 
the  state  of  my  soul.  I  thought  that  it  was 
made  out  to  me  that  I  behoved  to  preach 
Jesus  Christ,  which  if  I  did  not,  I  should 
have  no  assurance  of  salvation."  The  re- 
sult was,  that  he  united  with  his  father  in 
selling  the  estate  to  their  relative,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Livingston,  of  Kilsyth,  who  wanted 
the  land  that  he  might  build  "ane  Burgh 
of  Barronie  upon  it  at  Burnsides." 

Livingston's  time  was  divided  between 
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work,  Study,  and  prayer.  He  accepted 
literally  the  text:  "That  the  very  hairs 
of  his  head  were  numbered."  The  x'\l- 
mighty  was  to  him  an  ever-present  Father, 
to  whom  he  could  apply  on  all  occasions. 

The  account  of  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  his  union  with  Miss  Fleming  are  so 
characteristic  that  I  give  them  in  his  own 
words  : 

"  She  had  been  recommended  to  me, 
and  many  had  testified  of  her  gracious 
disposition.  For  nine  months  I  had  been 
seeking  direction  from  the  Lord.  I  might 
have  remained  longer  in  darkness  had  not 
the  Lord  provided  an  occasion  for  our  con- 
ference. I  foregathered  with  her  on  my 
way  to  meeting,  and  consulted  with  her 
anent  the  text  of  the  discourse  I  was  to 
preach.  I  found  her  conference  so  spirit- 
ual that  my  mind  was  much  cleared,  and  I 
saw  that  it  was  the  Lord's  will  that  I 
should  marry  her." 

He  records    his    marriage  in  language 
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both  expressive  and  gentlemanly.  "  In 
June,  1635,  the  Lord  was  graciously 
pleased  to  bless  me  with  my  wife,  who 
how  well  accomplished  every  way  and  how 
faithful  a  yoke-fellow,  I  leave  to  the  mem- 
ory of  others."  He  does  not  forget  to 
mention  that  "She  was,  for  personal  en- 
dowments, beyond  many  of  her  equals." 
Occasionally,  he  quotes  her  opinions  ;  he 
thought  her  as  wise  as  she  was  beautiful. 
Of  his  worldly  affairs  he  says,  "I  never 
was  rich,  I  never  was  poor.  I  once  bor- 
rowed a  small  sum,  but  I  was  soon  able  to 
repay  it."  He  admits  that  he  was  not 
covetous,  but  he  was  much  troubled  with 
idle  and  wandering  thoughts. 

In  1649  Livingston  was  one  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Kirk  to  go  to 
Breda  and  invite  Charles  to  be  King  of 
Scotland.  At  their  first  interview  he  was 
selected  to  make  an  address  to  the  prince 
in  the  name  of  the  Kirk.  He  also  admin- 
istered the  oath  when  Charles  swore  fidel- 
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ity  to  the  holy  league  and  covenant. 
Charles  broke  his  oath  with  as  little  scru- 
ple as  he  had  made  it.  Livingston  was 
persecuted  for  non-conformity,  and  sen- 
tenced, under  pain  of  death,  to  leave  the 
kingdom  within  three  months.  He  took 
refuge  in  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children. 
Many  of  the  members  of  his  old  congre- 
ofation  settled  round  him,  and  he  was  for 
nine  years  again  the  head  of  a  parish. 
He  died  in  1672,  beloved  as  a  man  and 
revered  as  a  saint.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  making  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  I  shall  distin- 
guish him  from  his  descendants  of  the 
same  name  by  calling  him  John  Living- 
ston, the  Commissioner. 

Livingston  says  that  his  father  was  Wil- 
liam Livingston,  Minister  first  of  Monya- 
brook    and    afterward    of    Lanark.*     His 

*  William  Livingston  was  much  esteemed  for  his  char- 
acter and  his  abilities. 
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mother  was  Ao^nes  Livino-ston,  daughter 
of  Alexander  Livingston,  portioner  of  Fal- 
kirk, come  of  the  house  of  Dunapace. 
"She  was  ane  rare  pattern  of  piety  and 
meekness."  His  grandfather  was  Alexan- 
der Livingston,  Minister  of  Monyabrook, 
and  was  a  near  relation  of  the  house  of 
Callender.  His  grandmother  was  Bar- 
bara Livingston,  come  of  the  house  of 
Kilsyth.  His  great-grandfather  was  kill- 
ed at  Pinkiefield,  "being  ane  son  of  the 
Lord  Livingston,  whose  house  thereafter 
was  diornified  to  be  Earls  of  Linlithorow." 
Genealogists  claim  that  the  Livingstons 
are  descended  from  a  Hungarian  of  the 
name  of  Livino-ius,  who  came  to  Scotland 
with  Queen  Margaret  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1070.  It  is  probable  that  there  was 
such  a  person.  It  is  also  probable  that  he 
possessed  the  qualities,  perhaps  also  the 
vices,  that  insure  success  in  a  semi-barba- 
rous community.    It  is  quite  certain  that  the 

5* 
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race  who  claim  him  for  their  ancestor  had 
sufficient  abihty  and  energy  to  maintain 
their  position  through  many  a  turbulent 
age.  The  son  or  grandson  of  Livingius 
became  the  possessor  of  a  tract  of  land  in 
West  Lothian,  to  which  a  title  was  at- 
tached. Sir  William  Livingston,  a  de- 
scendant of  Livingius,  married  Christian, 
heiress  of  Callender,  and  received  a  grant 
of  that  barony  about  the  year  1346.  His 
great-grandson,  Sir  Alexander  Livingston, 
of  Callender,  together  with  Sir  William 
Creighton,  were  appointed  Regents  of 
Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James 
the  Second.  Their  administration  has 
been  rendered  famous,  or  rather  infamous, 
by  the  murder  of  the  young  Earl  of  Doug- 
las— a  murder  attended  by  circumstances 
of  gloomy  ferocity  that  remind  one  of  the 
fabulous  crimes  of  the  house  of  Atreus. 
James,  the  son  of  the  regent,  was  created 
a  Peer  of  Scotland,  and  was  the  first  Lord 
Livineston.     Alexander,  the  fifth  lord,  was 
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the  ancestor  of  the  American  branch  of 
the  race.  He  was  the  personal  guardian 
of  Queen  Mary,  accompanied  her  to 
France,  where  he  died.  Mary  Living- 
ston, one  of  the  four  Marys,  was  his 
daughter.  On  her  return  to  Scotland  she 
married  a  son  of  Lord  Sempell.  The 
gossips  of  the  day  said  that  she  was 
greatly  admired  by  Henry  the  Second, 
the  husband  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  Al- 
exander, the  seventh  Lord  Livingston,  was 
the  first  Earl  of  Linlithgow.  The  last 
Earl  of  Linlithgow  and  Callender  fcw- 
feited  his  title  and  estates  by  his  devotion 
to  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  representatives  of  these  rough  old 
barons  are  supposed  to  be  extinct  in  Scot- 
land in  the  male  line.  They  must  be 
sought  for  in  America,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  persecuted  covenanter, 
John  Livingston,  In  America  his  race 
has  produced  able  men  and  talented 
women.     Many  of  them  have  been  hon- 
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orably  distinguished  in  commerce,  war, 
and  diplomacy.  Some  of  them  have  done 
good  service  to  the  State.  More  than 
one  of  this  name  has  inherited  his  power 
of  controlhng,  by  their  eloquence,  the 
passions  of  the  multitude.  John  H.  Liv- 
ingston, his  namesake  and  descendant  in 
the  fifth  degree,  on  whom  his  mantle  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen,  was  the  honor  and 
support  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  The 
promise  that  God  has  made  to  thos::i  who 
love  Him  has  been  literally  fulfilled  in  the 
race  of  Livingston,  the  Commissioner. 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord 
and  delighteth  greatly  in  His  command- 
ments :  his  seed  shall  be  mighty  upon 
earth  ;  the  generation  of  the  upright  shall 
be  blessed;  wealth  and  honor  shall  be  in 
his  house,  and  his  righteousness  endureth 
forever." 

Five  of  the  children  of  John  Livingston, 
William,   James,   Janet,    Barbara,    Robert, 
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survived  him.  He  had  made  two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  reach  the  new  world. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Robert, 
probably  his  youngest  son,  should  have 
turned  his  attention  in  the  same  direction. 
He  emigrated  about  the  year  1674.  Well 
educated,  understanding  Dutch  as  well  as 
English,  industrious,  talented,  and  pos- 
sessed of  many  personal  advantages,  Liv- 
ingston soon  became  prominent.  In  1686, 
about  twelve  years  after  he  landed,  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  the  Manor  of  Living- 
ston, to  which  the  usual  manorial  rights 
were  attached.  His  marriage  with  Alida, 
daughter  of  Philip,  sister  of  Peter  Schuy- 
ler, and  widow  of  the  Dominie  Nicolaus 
Van  Rensselaer,*  connected  him  with  the 


*  There  was  a  story  current  at  the  time  that  Nicolaus 
Van  Rensselaer,  who  claimed  to  have  the  gift  of  second 
sight,  had  met  Charles  Stuart  in  Europe,  a  wandering 
king,  without  a  crown,  and  had  assured  him  that  he  would 
one  day  ascend  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  Charles  replied, 
"  If  your  prediction  proves  true,  come  to  me,  ask  what 
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two  most  influential   families  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

His  first  interview  with  his  future  wife, 
as  told  by  Mrs.  Montgomery  in  her  un- 
published memoirs,  is  too  good  a  story  to 
be  omitted.  The  dominie  was  absent 
from  home  when  increasing  infirmities 
convinced  him  that  his  end  was  approach- 
ing. Accompanied  by  his  young  wife,  he 
attempted  to  reach  his  manor,  where  he 
wished  to  end  his  days.  As  he  ap- 
proached Albany,  he  informed  his  friends 
that  he  would  arrive  in  sight  of  his  own 
house,  but  that  he  would  not  live  to  enter 
it.  At  Albany  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  re- 
quested that  a  lawyer  should  be  sent  for 
to  make  his  will.  Robert  Livingston  was 
the  person  selected  for  the  office.  The 
young  man  arranged  his  paper  and  waited 


you  will,  and  I  will  grant  it."  Van  Rensselaer  visited  En- 
gland when  Charles  was  King,  reminded  him  of  his  prom- 
ise, and  asked  him  to  confirm  his  title  to  his  manor. 
Charles  granted  his  request. 
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for  instructions.  The  dominie  looked  at 
him  earnestly  and  then  said,  "  Send  that 
young  man  away."  His  brother-in-law 
Schuyler  remonstrated  in  vain.  Living- 
ston was  dismissed.  The  wife,  although 
much  distressed,  could  not  help  telling  her 
husband  that  he  had  been  rude  to  a  young 
man  who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it. 
He  replied,  "That  young  man  shall  not 
make  my  will,  for  he  will  be  your  second 
husband."  The  incredulous  wilf  say  that 
the  prophecy  occasioned  its  own  fulfill- 
ment. Certain  it  is  that  the  young  and 
childless  widow  allowed  herself  to  be  com- 
forted, and  it  was  not  long  before  she  be- 
came a  second  time  the  lady  of  the  manor. 
We  have  seen  a  picture  of  Livingston  in 
his  robes,  and  are  not  surprised  that 
the  jealousy  of  the  dying  man  was  ex- 
cited. The  marriage  was  in  every  way 
fortunate ;  they  had  a  large  family,  and 
Alida  had  no  reason  to  blush  for  her 
children.      She  lived  to  a^  great  age,  and 
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retained  to  the  last  traces  of  remarkable 
beauty. 

We  know  something-  of  Livingston's 
character  from  the  records  in  his  Bible, 
which,  fortunately,  is  still  in  our  posses- 
sion. The  first  record  is  in  English,  the 
date  omitted:  "Robert  Livingston,  his 
Bible,  sent  by  his  mother  from  Rotter- 
dam." Next  follows  the  memorandum: 
"This  i7th  of  January,  i689|-,  began  to 
read  from  this  Bible  the  seventh  time  in 
my  family."  The  entries  of  marriages, 
births,  etc.,  are  in  Dutch.  He  records  his 
own  marriage  in  these  words  :  "  1679. 
On  the  9th  day  of  July  (old  style),  I, 
Robert  Livingston,  was  wedded  to  my 
well-beloved  helpmate,  Alida  Schuyler, 
widow  of  Dominie  Nicolaus  V^an  Rens- 
selaer, in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Al- 
bany, America.  May  God  be  with  us  and 
bless  us," 

Every  entry  is  followed  by  a  short 
prayer.      In    recording    the    birth    of    his 
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second  and  favorite  son,  Robert,  the 
prayer  is:  "May  the  Lord  bless  him, 
that  he  may  grow  up  in  might  and  be 
brought  up  in  the  Presbyterian  reHgion." 
He  calls  his  eldest  son,  John,  "  aft;r  his 
blessed  father."  His  second  daughter-  is 
named  Joanna  Philippine^  in  compliment 
to  his  father  and  father  -  in  -  law.  The 
prayer  for  her  is:  "May  the  Lord  bless 
her  in  soul  and  body,  and  may  she  grow 
up  in  usefulness."  The  babies  are  bap- 
tized as  soon  as  possible  after  their  birth, 
and  in  every  instance  by  Dominie  Gideon 
Schartz  or  Dr.  Godfredus  Dollens.  Some- 
times both  gentlemen  officiated. 

The  names  of  the  witnesses  are  re-  • 
corded  with  the  utmost  care.  If  one  of 
them  selected  does  not  come,  the  reason 
for  his  absence  is  given,  and  we  are  in- 
formed who  was  his  proxy.  They  all  be- 
longed to  the  Dutch  aristocracy  until  you 
come  to  the  year  1691,  when  the  first  En- 
glish   name    appears.      Richard    Ingolsby 
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Stands  as  witness  with  Philip  Schuyler. 
Joanna,  the  youngest  daughter,  "  is  held 
to  baptism  "  by  the  Countess  von  Bella- 
mont.  If  a  baby  died,  the  next  child  of 
the  same  sex  bore  its  name. 

The  records  of  births  and  deaths  are 
mingled  with  notices  of  the  events  of  the 
day.  For  instance,  in  1691,  after  the  en- 
try of  the  death  of  Joanna  Philippine,  he 
informs  us  that  the  French  are  in  posses- 
sion of  Schenectady,  and  that  he  there- 
fore intends  to  pass  the  winter  with  his 
family  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Under 
the  same  date  he  speaks  of  the  execution 
of  his  enemy  Leisler,  not  perhaps  with 
triumph,  but  with  less  compassion  than 
his  saintly  father  would  have  done  under 
the  same  circumstances.  Leisler's  fate 
was  a  hard  one ;  still  we  must  excuse 
Livingston  for  not  having  had  much  sym- 
pathy with  a  man  who  had  twice  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  decree  for  his  ban- 
ishment   and    for    the    confiscation    of  his 
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estates.  Living-ston  required  all  his  abil- 
ity, in  addition  to  his  innocence,  to  save 
himself  from  ruin.  Judge  William  Smith, 
the  historian  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
says  of  him,  that  "He  was  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  his  adversaries,  because  he  was 
a  man  of  sense  and  resolution." 

When  Robert  Livingston  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  solid  fortune,  and  en- 
joying great  personal  consideration,  he 
wrote  to  his  elder  brother,  James,  who 
resided  in  Edinburgh,  requesting  him  to 
send  his  son  Robert  to  the  Colonies,  and 
promising  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
on  his  part  to  secure  the  lad's  fortune. 
The  invitation  was  accepted.  The  young 
man  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Jacob 
Harwood,  London.  The  letter  of  intro- 
duction given  by  the  temporary  guardian 
to  his  charge,  and  addressed  to  his  Uncle 
Robert,  is  still  extant.  He  concludes  it 
by  saying,  "  The  lad  has  wit  enough." 
A   list    of    the   boy's    wardrobe,   including 
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some      laced      cravats     and     embroidered 
shirts,  has  also  been  preserved. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
what  profession  was  chosen  by  young 
Robert  when  he  became  a  citizen  of  the 
colony ;  but  whatever  it  was,  his  career 
was  a  success.  So  that  we  believe  with 
Harwood  that  "the  lad  had  wit  enough." 
At  the  end  of  ten  years  we  find  him  the 
husband  of  Margaretta  Schuyler,  the 
daughter  of  Peter  Schuyler  and  the  niece 
of  Alida,  his  uncle's  wife.  Peter  Schuyler 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
men  in  the  colony.  Mrs.  Montgomery, 
in  her  unpublished  menioirs,  which  I  may 
often  have  occasion  to  quote,  says  that 
had  he  chosen  to  use  for  his  own  advan- 
tage his  influence  over  the  Indians,  he 
might  have  made  an  immense  fortune. 
She  had  seen  them  kneeling  before  his 
picture,  calling  him  Oueder.  They  could 
not  pronounce  the  name  Schuyler.     Some 
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of   them    accompanied    him    to    England, 
where  they  were  introduced  at  court. 

Robert  Livingston,  the  nephew,  after 
his  marriage  appears  to  have  led  a  pros- 
perous and  uneventful  life.  He  had  two 
daughters,  Engeltie  (Angelica)  and  Janet. 
Angelica  married  Van  Rensselaer  of  Flat- 
bush.  Her  daughter  Catherine  became 
the  wife  of  her  cousin,  Major-General 
Philip  Schuyler.  Janet  married  Colonel 
Henry  Beekman.  Margaret,  their  only 
child  who  came  to  years  of  discretion, 
married  the  Colonial  Judge,  Robert  Liv- 
ingston, and  was  the  mother  of  the  family 
known  as  the  Clermont  Livingstons.  His 
sons  were  Peter,  John,  and  James.  Peter 
went  to  trade  among  the  Indians  and  was 
murdered.  John  married  Catherine  Ten 
Broeck,  daughter  of  General  Ten  Broeck. 
His  sons  were  Colonel  James  Livingston, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  Livingston, 
and  Captain  Abraham  Livingston.  These 
three  brothers  were  officers  in  a  reo^iment 
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raised  in  Canada  from  refug-ees  from  the 
States.  They  joined  General  Montgomery 
with  their  command,  and  were  with  him 
at  Quebec.  Richard,  the  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, fought  at  Saratoga.  John  P.  Liv- 
ingston, a  son  of  Captain  Abraham  Liv- 
ingston, served  with  distinction  through 
the  war  of  '12  and  '14.  James,  named 
after  his  grandfather  (who  never  came  to 
this  country),  married  Maria  Kiersted,  and 
went  into  business  in  New  York.  My 
knowledge  of  him  is  principally  derived 
from  his  family  record  contained  in  an  El- 
zivir  Dutch  Bible  of  prodigious  size,  be- 
longing originally  to  the  Kiersteds,  and 
brought  into  the  Livingston  family  by 
Maria  on  her  marriage  with  James  Liv- 
ingston. The  hrst  entry  is  that  of  his 
marriage  with  his  dearly  beloved,  Maria 
Kiersted.  Then  follows  a  prayer  that 
they  may  be  blessed  in  all  things — "in 
things   temporal,   but  still    more  in  things 
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eternal."  The  record  of  the  birth  of  each 
child  is  accompanied  not  by  a  special,  but 
by  a  form  of  prayer.  The  greatest  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  and  the  ceremony  takes  place 
within  three  days  of  the  birth.  The  wit- 
nesses were  generally  selected  from  the 
families  of  Livingston,  Beekman,  Schuy- 
ler, Van  Cortland ;  and  their  names  are 
inserted  with  as  much  care  as  if  the  office 
were  a  title  of  honor.  From  the  first  to 
the  last  the  babies  "are  received  into 
holy  baptism  "  by  Dominie  Walterius  Du 
Bois. 

James  Livingston  seems  to  have  kept 
"  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,"  satisfied 
with  leading  a  happy  and  useful  life.  His 
dauo^hter  Marg^aret  married  Peter,  the  eld- 
est  son  of  the  last  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
Janet  married  William  Smith,  Jr.,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Canada,  and  the  historian  of  the 
State  of  New  York.     Robert  James  mar- 
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ried  Susan,  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Smith,*  and  the  sister  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  daughters  of  Robert  James  Living- 
ston and  of  Susan  Smith  were  Mary,  who 
was  first  the  wife  of  Capt.  Maturin,  of  the 
British  Army,  and  afterward  of  Dr.  Mallet, 
also  of  the  British  Army.  Capt.  Maturin 
was  a  relation  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Maturin,  a 
popular  writer  of  fiction.  Susan  married 
the  Rev.  Francis  x\rmstrong,  of  Trenton. 
William,  the  eldest  son,  married  Catherine 
Lott.  Robert  James  died  unmarried. 
Peter,  one  of  our  most  able  orators,  mar- 
ried Joanna,  daughter  of  the  Colonial 
Judge,  Robert  Livingston.  Maturin  mar- 
ried Margaret,  the  only  child  of  General 
Morgan  Lewis,  and  of  Gertrude,  a  daugh- 

*  The  Hon.  William  Smith  was  a  Member  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  a  judge  under  the  Colonial  Government.  He 
never  joined  the  patriots,  although  he  admitted  in  many 
respects  the  justice  of  their  cause.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Judge  Robert  Livingston  of  Clermont. 
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ter  of  Judge  Livingston  and  sister  of  Jo- 
anna. The  brothers  were  educated  at 
Princeton  College. 

I  now  return  to  the  family  of  Robert 
Livingston,  the  uncle.  His  sons  were 
Philip,  Robert,  and  Gilbert.  Philip  in- 
herited the  Manor.  When  Robert  was 
eleven  years  of  age  his  father  sent  him  to 
Edinburtrh  to  be  educated,  and  consio-ned 
him  to  the  care,  first,  of  his  brother, 
William,  and,  upon  his  death,  to  that  of 
his  elder  brother,  James  (the  father  of  the 
nephew).  James  survived  William  a  very 
short  time,  and  then  the  boy  was  left  in 
charge  of  his  Aunt  Barbara  (Mrs.  James 
Miller).  Mrs.  Miller,  in  a  letter  to  her 
brother,  Robert,  still  in  our  possession, 
says  :  "  Your  son  is  very  like  you  :  comely 
and  fond  of  being  fine."  When  young 
Robert  had  completed  his  classical  educa- 
tion, he  went  to  London,  and  studied  law 
in  the  Temple.  He  was  about  twenty-five 
6 
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when  he  returned  home,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  with  habits  of  study  and  a  taste 
for  literature,  which  he  retained  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  brought  with  him  a  collec- 
tion of  law-books,  and  opened  a  law  office 
in  Albany.  The  first  summer  that  young 
Robert  passed  with  his  father  at  the  Manor, 
his  attention  was  attracted  one  afternoon 
by  what  seemed  to  him  an  unusual  number 
of  Indians  skulking  around  and  keeping 
within  the  shadow  of  the  woods.  That 
night,  after  he  was  in  bed,  he  heard  a  noise 
in  the  chimney.  He  lay  quite  still  and 
watched  ;  presendy  a  pair  of  legs  descend- 
ed upon  the  hearth.  Robert  sprang  from 
his  bed,  seized  the  fellow  before  he  could 
extricate  himself,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time:  "Villain,  confess!"  The  man,  ut- 
terly confounded,  confessed  that  he  was 
one  of  a  gang  who  had  fixed  upon  that 
night  to  rob  and  murder  the  whites.  His 
father  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  in- 
trepidity that  he   gave  him  the  lower  end 
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of  the  Manor — a.  tract  consisting  of  about 
thirteen  thousand  acres.  In  time  Robert 
built  a  house  upon  the  property,  and  called 
it  Callender. 

The  name  was  easily  articulated,  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  and  associated  with  the 
mediaeval  history  of  his  race.  Some  of  his 
cousins  of  the  Manor  objected.  Callender 
was  an  historical  name,  and  therefore  ought 
to  belong  to  the  estate  of  the  elder  brother. 
Robert  yielded  and  changed  it  to  Ancram, 
the  name  of  the  parish  where  his  grand- 
father, John  Livingston,  had  labored  so 
long  and  so  successfully.  This  name  was 
also  found  fault  with  as  too  ambitious  for 
the  second  son.  Robert,  like  a  man  of 
sense,  would  dispute  neither  about  words 
or  straws,  and  yielded  again.  This  time 
he  made  all  farther  difficulty  impossible 
by  going  to  France  for  the  name  of  his 
estate,  and  called  it  Claremont,  since  short- 
ened into  Clermont. 

In  future  I  shall  disting-uish  him  from  the 
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Other  Roberts,  by  calling  him  Robert  of 
Clermont.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Howarden,  an  English  merchant. 
Miss  Howarden's  maternal  grandfather, 
Bedlow,  was  an  Englishman  who  came  to 
New  York  from  the  East  Indies,  where  he 
had  amassed  a  large  fortune.  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  then  Governor  of  the  Colony,  made 
him  his  intimate  friend,  gave  him  the  privi- 
lege of  victualling  the  fleet,  often  accepted 
his  invitations  to  dinner,  and  sometimes 
condescended  to  borrow  his  money.  One 
morning  Bedlow  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed.  My  lord  took  advantage  of  the 
distress  and  confusion  of  the  family,  to  get 
possession  of  his  books  and  papers. 
When,  afterwards,  the  heirs  asked  for  a 
settlement,  my  lord  demanded  their  vouch- 
ers, which  he  had  himself  safe  under  lock 
and  key.  The  result  was,  that  the  widow 
and  her  daughter  were  deprived  of  the  for- 
tune to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  re- 
duced to  a  bare  maintenance.     Howarden, 
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soon  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  des- 
tined to  become  Mrs.  Robert  Livingston 
of  Clermont,  ivent  to  England,  where  he 
died.  Some  letters  of  condolence  passed 
between  the  families,  after  which  all  inter- 
course ceased,  until  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  a  Capt.  Howarden,  a  prisoner 
on  parole,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Clermont  family.  He  represented  himself 
as  a  man  of  fortune,  and  a  relation  of  their 
ancestress.  He  attached  himself  to  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  and  wanted  to  take  him 
to  England  with  him,  promising  that  it 
should  be  for  his  advantage. 

Durinor  the  French  war  Robert  Livinor- 
ston  was  residing  at  Clermont,  when  he 
was  asked  to  receive  into  his  house  a 
party  of  British  officers  who  were  recruit- 
ing north  of  the  Highlands.  He  consent- 
ed to  give  them  a  home,  but  wisely  deter- 
mined not  to  make  them  part  of  his  family. 
He  reserved  for  himself  such  apartments 
as  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  gave  up 
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the  rest  of  the  estabhshment  to  the  En- 
glishmen. He  even  sent  men  into  the 
woods  to  provide  fuel  for  their  separate 
use.  Chimneys  in  those  days  were  of 
enormous  dimensions.  Count  Rumford 
had  not  yet  taught  us  so  to  construct  them 
that  they  might  keep  in  the  warmth  and 
exclude  the  cold.  The  redcoats  com- 
menced their  housekeeping  by  filling  the 
yawning  caverns  with  hickory  logs  ;  day 
and  night  fires  were  roaring  in  all  their 
apartments,  and  when  the  fuel  provided 
for  their  use  was  exhausted,  they  supplied 
the  want  by  tearing  up  the  kitchen-floor. 
Their  leisure  hours  they  amused  by  in- 
sulting the  women,  bullying  the  men,  and 
being  impertinent  to  their  host  whenever 
an  opportunity  offered.  Finally,  their 
business  and  their  visit  terminated.  Liv- 
ingston bowed  them  over  the  threshold, 
saying:  "I  invited,  as  I  supposed,  gen- 
tlemen, and   I  have  received  blackouards." 
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When  the  ill-judged  policy  of  Britain 
had  goaded  the  colonies  into  resistance, 
the  three  generations  at  Clermont — Rob- 
ert, the  grandfather,  of  whom  I  have  been 
writing,  his  only  child,  Robert,  the  Colonial 
Judge,  his  grandson  Robert,  the  future 
Chancellor,  his  cousin  Robert,  the  last  of 
the  three  Lords  of  the  Manor,  together 
with  the  brothers  of  the  latter,  Philip,  the 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  William,  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
— were  among  the  foremost  in  supporting, 
with  all  the  influence  given  them  by  their 
virtues,  their  talents,  and  their  estates,  the 
cause  of  their  country. 

Robert  of  Clermont  was  always  ready 
to  affix  his  signature  to  appeals,  remon- 
strances, and  declarations,  which,  had  the 
English  been  successful,  would  have  de- 
prived him  of  his  estates  and  perhaps  have 
brought  him  to  the  block.  Of  all  the 
patriots  he  was  the  most  sanguine.  He 
would  say,  "  It  is  monstrous  that  an  island 
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like  Great  Britain,  three  thousand  miles 
off,  should  presume  to  govern  and  oppress 
a  great  continent  like  this.  America  must 
and  will  be  free."  The  old  man's  strong 
convictions  had,  no  doubt,  an  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  large  circle  of 
which  he  was  the  centre. 

After  hostilities  had  commenced,  Judge 
Robert  Livingston  left  his  town  house,  and 
removed  with  his  large  family  to  Clermont. 
His  father  m^de  himself  the  guest  instead 
of  the  host  of  his  son,  by  transferring  to 
him  the  whole  of  his  vast  landed  estates, 
including  not  only  Clermont,  but  one-fifth 
of  the  great  Hardenberg  patent.  His  only 
child,  the  Judge,  was  to  him  the  light  of  his 
eyes  and  the  joy  of  his  heart.  The  most 
perfect  confidence  existed  between  them. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  In  both, 
religion  was  the  ruling  principle.  They 
were  both  gentle  in  their  temper  and  af- 
fectionate in  their  dispositions  ;  both  were 
inflexible  where  their  duty  was  concerned, 
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and  both  possessed  energy  and  practical 
good  sense.  No  press  of  business,  public 
or  private,  prevented  the  Judge  from  writ- 
ing to  his  father,  and  consulting  him  on 
every  subject  in  which  he  was  interested, 
particularly  in  what  related  to  the  difficul- 
ties between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
country.  Judge  Livingston  was  the  author 
of  the  address  to  the  king  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  1765,  "praying  for  the  right 
of  taxing  ourselves  and  being  tried  by  our 
peers,"  Some  of  his  most  interesting  let- 
ters relate  to  this  period.  Under  date  of 
1767  he  writes,  "Madness  seems  to  pre- 
vail on  the  other  side,  melancholy  and  de- 
jection on  this."  One  of  the  letters  of 
Robert  of  Clermont  to  his  grandson  Rob- 
ert, conveys  such  a  vivid  idea  of  the  family 
bond  that  I  transcribe  it,  although  it  has 
already  appeared  in  Hunt's  "Life  of  Ed- 
ward Livingston." 

"  Dear  Grandson  Robert  : — I  received 
yours  of  the  6th  of  March,  but  your  good 
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father  opened  it  by  mistake,  consequently 
he  knew  that  you  had  appHed  to  me,  in 
pursuance  of  my  order,  for  a  little  money 
in  case  you  should  be  straitened,  which 
I  take  in  good  part.  Your  Daddy  was  a 
little  out  of  humour,  alledging  that  you  had 
been  a  little  too  lavish  ;  but  I  told  him  that 
you  could  not  receive  cash  for  law  until  the 
bills  were  taxed,  and  then  to  be  too  hasty 
would  look  necessitous  and  grasping ; 
whereon  he  acquiesced.  I  should  immedi- 
ately have  enclosed  you  a  ^10  bill,  but  he 
told  me  you  would  receive  ^50  or  £60  of 
his  money  whereout  you  should  deduct  the 
amount,  so  I  gave  him  the  ^10." 

The  aged  patriarch  had  already  resigned 
a  principality  in  favor  of  his  son,  yet  he 
knew  that  the  landlord  of  many  townships 
might  not  always  have  the  ready  cash  that 
the  wants  of  a  large  family  made  desirable, 
so  he  makes  a  private  arrangement  with 
his  grandson  to  supply  him  with  pocket 
money.      The   Judge   discovers   what    has 
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passed,  and  is  a  "little  out  of  humour." 
The  old  man  explains,  and  justifies  his 
grandson.  A  demand  for  money  from  one 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  is 
not  always  so  received.  The  Clermont  sis- 
ters were  fond  of  relating  similar  instances 
of  his  liberality  towards  them.  If  they 
were  preparing  to  pay  a  visit  to  New  York, 
he  would  put  a  note  in  their  hands,  saying, 
"  For  your  ribands,  my  dear."  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  liked  to  see  ladies  well 
dressed,  and  he  thought  brocade  more 
becoming  than  chintz. 

Mrs.  Church,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
General  Schuyler,  the  belle  of  her  day, 
never  visited  Clermont  without  asking  to 
be  permitted  to  see  the  old  gentleman,  even 
if  indisposition  confined  him  to  his  apart- 
ment. She  would  say,  "No  one  flatters 
me  as  much  to  my  taste  as  he  does."  The 
lawn  at  Clermont  was  dotted  with  noble 
trees,  and  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  Kaatskill  Mountains. 
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In  the  summer  afternoons  the  old  man  was 
often  found  seated  under  one  of  these  trees 
with  a  book  in  his  hand — and  the  book  was 
not  unfrequently  Euchd,  whose  problems  he 
was  fond  of  studying.  Often  a  group 
of  merry  children  would  gather  around 
"  Grandpapa,"  and  be  clamorous  for  a 
story.  Then  he  would  relate  to  them 
something  from  Tacitus — he  pronounced 
it  "Taucitus."  Germanicus  in  good  hands 
made  an  admirable  hero.  German  he 
learned  after  he  was  an  octogenarian,  that 
he  might  have  something  new  to  read.  It 
was  not  a  difficult  task  for  a  classical  scholar, 
who  knew  how  to  study,  and  already  un- 
derstood Dutch.  There  are  still  extant 
letters  of  his  addressed  to  his  granddaugh- 
ters in  French,  to  his  son  in  Latin,  and  a 
few  in  German.  He  was  so  much  beloved 
in  his  family  that  they  delighted  in  the  lit- 
tle eccentricities  in  which  he  indulged. 
For  instance,  if  any  of  the  household  at 
Clermont  woke  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
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night,  they  might  hear  a  psalm  sung  with 
more  fervor  than  melody.  The  guests 
were  probably  surprised ;  the  children 
knew  that  grandpapa  could  not  sleep, 
that  he  had  passed  his  vigil  in  commun- 
ion with  his  Maker,  and  that  the  psalm 
was  the  termination  of  his  devotions.  Per- 
haps in  after  life  their  dreams  would  bring 
back  to  them  the  midnio-ht  sono-  mellowed 
into  music ;  and  it  would  fall  upon  their 
mental  ear  like  a  benediction  from  a  guar- 
dian angel.  Edward  Livingston  once 
talked  of  writing  a  novel,  all  the  characters 
of  which  were  to  be  taken  from  his  own 
family.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  preparation  for 
the  work  that  he  drew,  the  following  pic- 
ture of  his  grandfather  as  he  remembered 
him : 

"  His  countenance  beamed  with  benev- 
olence and  intelligence,  and  he  retained  to 
the  last,  traces  of  the  regular  beauty  by 
which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  his 
youth.     His  figure,  tall  and  very  little  bent 
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with  age,  appeared  to  great  advantage 
in  the  costume  worn  by  men  of  his  rank  at 
the  period  when  he  retired  from  the  world, 
and  which  he  never  afterwards  laid  aside." 
In  the  autumn  of  1773,  as  the  evening 
was  closing  in,  the  old  man,  with  his  son, 
Judge  Robert  Livingston,  his  grandson 
Robert,  and  Montgomery,  the  husband  of 
Janet,  his  eldest  granddaughter,  were  sit- 
ting round  the  fire,  talking  of  public  affairs, 
when  he  made  the  prediction  which  has 
often  been  quoted,  but  seldom  quite  cor- 
rectly :  "  This  country,"  he  said,  "  will  be 
independent,  but  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it, 
neither  will  you,  Robert"— this  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  son,  the  Judge.  Then, 
turning  to  his  grandson  Robert  (afterwards 
the  Chancellor),  he  added,  "  You,  Robert, 
will,  and  Montgomery  may."  When  he 
heard  that  hostilities  had  commenced,  he 
told  the  Judge  that  he  wished  to  go  to 
Boston.  The  Judge  answered,  "  Father, 
what  could   you  do  there  ? "      He  replied. 
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"  If  I  Stopped  a  bullet,  I  might  save  a  bet- 
ter man."  The  reply  was  worthy  a  student 
of  Tacitus.  An  exaggerated  report  of  our 
losses  on  Breed's  Hill  gave  him  a  shock 
that  obliged  him  to  take  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose.  His  son  was  absent 
on  business  ;  had  he  been  there  to  cheer 
him,  the  result  might  have  been  different. 
His  last  consecutive  words  were  addressed 
to  his  daughter-in-law,  "  Peggy,  what  news 
from  Boston?"  An  express  was  sent' for 
his  son,  but  he  arrived  too  late.  The 
Judge  deeply  felt  this  circumstance.  He 
was  heard  to  say,  "  My  father  and  mother 
died  without  blessing  me,  and  I  shall  die 
without  blessing  my  own  children." 

After  that,  it  was  observed  that  when- 
ever any  of  the  family  left  home,  he  never 
failed  to  say,  "  God  bless  you,  my  child." 

Judge  Robert  Livingston  married,  early 
in  life,  Margaret,  the  only  surviving  child 
of  Col.  Henry  Beekman,  the  youthful  heir- 
ess of  Rhinebeck,  Wittenberg,  and  Beek- 
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mantown.  Her  mother,  Janet  Livingston, 
was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Livingston, 
the  nephew,  and  of  Margaretta  Schuyler. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  If  we 
may  beHeve  a  record  left  by  her  husband,  she 
was  as  lovely  in  mind  as  she  was  in  person. 
The  orphan  child  found  another  mother 
in  her  aunt  Angelica,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  another  home  at  Flatbush.  Col. 
Beekman  married  again.  His  second  wife 
was  Gertrude  Van  Cortlandt.  The  little 
Margaret  was  paying  a  visit  to  her  father 
at  Rhinebeck,  when  one  morning  she  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  servants,  the 
step-mother  searched  in  vain.  At  last  Col. 
Beekman  was  informed  that  his  child  was 
lost.  The  moment  his  voice  was  heard  on 
the  grounds  calling  "  Peggy,"  a  little  voice 
was  heard  as  from  the  grave,  "  Here  I  am, 
papa."  "  Where,  darling?"  "  In  the  dry 
well."  A  ladder  was  procured;  the  child 
was  rescued  from  her  subterranean  retreat. 
She  had  concealed  herself  there  because 
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the  servants  had  told  her  that  the  Indians 
were  coming  to  take  her  away.  She  had 
heard  herself  called  by  all  the  members  of 
the  household,  but  she  would  trust  no  one 
but  her  father  ;  she  knew  that  he  would  not 
give  her  to  the  wild  men.  In  her  old  age 
her  daughters  asked  her  to  describe  her- 
self as  she  was  in  her  youth.  She  laugh- 
ed, and  replied,  "The  only  compliment  I 
ever  received  from  my  step-mother  was, 
'  After  all,  I  must  say  that  our  Peggy  is  a 
clean-looking  girl.'  "  Grudging  as  was  the 
praise,  still  it  brings  before  us  the  picture 
of  a  young  girl  with  fair,  glossy  hair,  a 
clear  skin,  and  white  teeth — attractions  not 
to  be  despised.  Margaret  Beekman — I  shall 
often  call  her  so,  to  distinguish  her  from 
the  many  other  Mrs.  Robert  Livingstons 
■ — ^was  always  on  good  terms  with  her 
step-mother,  and  paid  her  every  proper 
attention.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  named  Ger- 
trude, after  her,  and  was  almost  as  much 
at  home  at  Rhinebeck  as  she  was  at  Cler- 
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mont.  The  sweet-tempered,  affectionate, 
merry  little  "  Gitty,"  as  she  was  called,  was 
a  great  relief  to  the  monotony  of  Mrs. 
Beekman's  childless  household.  More 
than  half  a  century  afterwards,  when  she 
had  tried  in  vain  to  calm  the  noisy  mirth 
of  her  own  grandchildren,  she  said  to  me, 
"  You  are  punishing  me  for  my  naughtinesp 
in  teasing  my  step-grandmother.  When 
she  w^as  half  asleep,  I  would  go  behind  her 
chair  and  give  it  a  shake.  She  would 
start,  and  say,  '  Don't  shake  me,  Gitty.'  I 
would  reply,  giving  another  shake,  '  That, 
I  am  sure,  can't  hurt  anybody,'  then  an- 
other pull,  and  I  scampered  away  laugh- 
ing." The  old  lady  had  been  a  belle  in 
her  youth,  and  when  little  Gitty  had  be- 
come Miss  Gertrude,  she  gave  her  lessons 
in  deportment,  taught  her  to  sit  on  the 
edo;e  of  her  chair,  straiMit  as  an  arrow,  her 
hands  crossed  before  her,  as  the  ladies  sat 
at  the  court  of  my  Lord  and  Lady  Corn- 
bury. 
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I  fear  that  Miss  Gertrude  was  not  an  apt 
scholar ;  primness  and  stiffness  were  not 
congenial  to  her  nature.  Col.  Beekman 
commanded  all  the  militia  between  Rhine- 
beck  and  the  Harlem  River,  and  could  not 
always  muster  a  company.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  quite  blind,  and  then  little 
Gitty  led  him  by  the  hand  through  the 
garden  and  orchard,  and  described  to  him 
the  progress  of  vegetation  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit.  The  connection  between 
Judge  Robert  Livingston  and  Margaret 
Beekman  was  one  of  those  blessed  unions 
sometimes  permitted  lest  the  world  should 
forget  that  marriage  was  instituted  in  Para- 
dise. Many  of  his  letters  to  her  have  been 
preserved,  and  in  reading  them  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  decide  which  most  to  admire — the 
man  who  could  feel  such  affection,  or  the 
woman  who  could  inspire  it. 

Hunt  has  published  one,  in  which  he  tells 
her  that  he  has  not  a  pleasant  thought  with 
which  she  is  not  connected,  and  that  even 
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his  hopes  of  eternal  happiness  are  dearer 
to  him,  because  they  give  him  a  prospect 
of  closer  connection  with  her.  The  follow- 
ing- passage  is  in  the  same  spirit:  "  I  have 
received  your  favours  of  the  15th  and  22d. 
They  bring  me  back  to  such  a  train  of 
thinking  as  is  most  profitable  to  a  Christian. 
I  wander  too  much,  I  want  to  be  beckoned 
to.  I  thank  my  God  that  He  has  given  me 
such  a  partner,  such  a  companion  in  the 
progress  of  life.  May  it  be  a  journey  end- 
ing in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
fruition  of  our  God  to  all  eternity."  No 
part  of  the  following  letter  has,  I  think, 
appeared  in  print.  He  begins  by  giving 
her  an  account  of  a  speech  he  had  made. 
"  The  numbers  of  people  who  attended  to 
hear  me  were  very  great.  The  house  and 
stairs  were  filled,  and  as  many  more  went 
away  for  want  of  room.  Some  things  I  said 
which  have  carried  conviction  with  them, 
and  my  affair  will  now  become  very  popu- 
lar.     The    Governor   will    lay   the    whole 
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matter  before  his  Majesty.  But  let  me 
leave  these.trifles,  and  talk  to  you  of  a  much 
more  serious  matter — poor  Cousin  A.'s  af- 
fairs. I  am  to  write  to  his  father  as  soon 
as  I  have  finished  this.  Last  Saturday  night 
I  saw  his  wife.  She  was  greatly  afflicted. 
Her  father  had  proposed  to  pay  ^1,000, 
provided  the  creditors  would  compound  for 
the  rest.  She  is  much  concerned  at  this, 
for  the  reason  that  the  proposal  will  not  be 
complied  with  by  the  creditors,  who,  it  is 
not  probable,  will  ever  consent  to  lose  a 
shilling,  and  therefore  the  dishonor  of 
having  made  the  offer  will  be  attended 
with  no  manner  of  advantage.  It  is  better 
that  the  Manor  be  encumbered,  and  he  re- 
duced to  live  on  the  produce  of  a  single 
farm,  for  what  is  an  estate  without  reputa- 
tion." The  point  of  honor  with  regard  to 
the  payment  of  debts  as  understood  by  the 
Judge,  is  somewhat  changed  since  this  let- 
ter was  written.  The  Judge  explains  why 
Mrs.  Livingston  had  not  heard  from  him 
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at  the  usual  time,  by  telling  her  that  he 
had  delayed  his  letter  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  inform  her  of  the  convalescence  of 
her  friend,  in  which  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed. He  then  goes  on  to  describe  her 
last  hours.  "  She  asked  her  husband  if, 
in  her  delirium,  she  had  said  or  done  any- 
thing unbecoming  a  Christian ;  when  he 
assured  her  that  she  had  not,  she  was 
much  satisfied.  On  Thursday  morning 
she  took  leave  of  her  husband  and  children 
with  great  firmness,  and  did  not  forget  you 
in  her  last  hours.  She  often  repeated, 
'  Lord,  I  am  Thine.'  May  the  God  of 
consolation  support  you  under  this  loss, 
and  may  He  so  guide,  direct,  and  govern 
us  that  we  may  joyfully  meet  in  that  blessed 
state  where  all  tears  shall  be  forever  wiped 
away." 

The  descendants  of  Margaret  Beekman 
may  accept  in  her  behalf  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying,  "  Tell  me  who  your  friends  are, 
and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are." 
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The  letters  of  the  Judge  often  end  with 
messages  to  his  children.  Several  times 
he  speaks  of  Robert  (the  Chancellor)  as 
"possessing  great  talents  which  must  not 
be  buried  on  a  farm."  Mrs.  Montgomery 
has  left  an  account  of  the  effect  produced 
by  her  father's  eloquence,  which  she  never 
supposed  would  see  the  light.  It  is  pref- 
aced by  a  short  account  of  the  state  of 
parties  at  the  time.  We  must  excuse  her 
if  her  narrative  is  somewhat  tinged  by 
party  spirit ;  considering  the  times,  she 
appears  to  me  to  deserve  credit  for  her 
moderation. 

"  Our  city.  New  York,  was  for  many 
years  divided  between  two  parties,  both 
powerful,  and  both  headed  by  men  of 
calculation.  The  one  only  considered  the 
welfare  of  the  country ;  the  other  de- 
rived their  influence  from  their  impor- 
tance at  home,  and  possessed  places  of 
honor.  Some  were  counsellors,  others 
governors,    and    always    in    cabal.      The 
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Livingstons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
without  their  influence ;  always  on  the 
popular  side,  all  that  the  people  could  g-ive 
was  theirs.  My  father,  a  juclg-e  under  the 
king,  was  not  the  less  trusted,  and  was 
ever  considered  the  most  influential  man 
of  the  party.  The  head  of  the  other  party 
was  Counsellor  Watts.  They  had  been 
brought  up  together,  educated  together. 
When  the  one  married  a  Delancey,  he,  of 
course,  became  his  political  enemy,  but 
ever  his  private  friend.  The  last  time  they 
met  in  our  days  of  trouble.  Watts  exclaim- 
ed :  •' God  Almighty  bless  3^ou,  Robert;  I 
do  not  believe  that  you  have  an  enemy  in 
the  world.'  So  they  parted  to  meet  no  more. 
Yet,  although  he  saw  him  not,  my  father 
had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  his  life.  In 
the  midst  of  our  contest,  some  persons  be- 
came very  jealous  of  persons  in  power,  and 
some  of  the  Counsellor's  letters  were  in- 
tercepted on  their  way  to  England.  What 
they  contained  I  know  not,  but  the  citizens 
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were  furious.  The  letters  were  read  at 
the  coffee-house,  and  an  immense  crowd 
gatjiered  as  they  went  to  destroy  him  and 
his  house.  Fortunately  my  father  was  re- 
turning from  court,  dressed  in  his  scarlet 
robes.  He  was  soon  found  out  by  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Watts.  Unpopular  as  this  was,  he 
stood  on  the  steps  of  his  house  and  waved 
his  hand  ;  it  commanded  silence,  and  he 
spoke  with  that  gentle,  powerful  oratory 
that  carried  all  before  it.  Seeing  the 
happy  moment,  he,  in  a  whisper,  begged 
a  connection  to  convey  Watts  to  a  back 
building ;  he  continued  to  speak  until  his 
friend  was  rescued,  when  the  crowd  took 
the  orator  home.  That  night  the  Coun- 
sellor left  the  country." 

The  family  of  Judge  Livingston  remark- 
ed that  his  spirits  were  always  depressed 
whenever  the  duties  of  his  office  obliged 
him  to  sign  a  death  warrant.  He  would 
say,  "  Perhaps  in  the  sight  of  God  I  am 
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more  guilty  than  the  man  whom  I  am 
about  to  send  into  eternity."  With  this 
sensitive  temperament  he  must  have  suf- 
fered keenly  from  the  sanguinary  character 
of  the  British  criminal  code.  The  Hon. 
William  Smith  said  of  him,  "If  I  were 
placed  on  a  desert  island  with  one  friend 
and  one  book,  and  were  allowed  to  choose, 
the  friend  would  be  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
the  book  the  Bible."  As  a  patriot,  a  son, 
a  husband,  a  father,  he  was  absolutely 
without  reproach.  In  proof  of  my  broad 
assertion,  I  will  relate  a  trifling,  but  in  my 
mind  a  conclusive  and  amusing,  evidence 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  flaw  in  the 
character  of  the  Judge.  The  chances  and 
changes  of  life  had  for  several  generations 
brought  the  Clermont  Livingstons  in  con- 
tact with  a  family  who,  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  Republic,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Great  Britain.  Of  course,  these  people 
were  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  and 
martyrs  are  made ;   but  they  were  in  the 
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main  intelligent  and  respectable.  When 
the  cause  of  the  patriots  triumphed,  they 
were  not  entirely  pleased  that  the  Living- 
stons, who  had  risked  everything,  should 
have  lost  nothing ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  friendship  they  professed  for  them,  the 
cloven  foot  occasionally  appeared.  The 
head  of  the  family  (once,  when  I  was  pres- 
ent) was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  the 
company  with  the  following  dialogue,  which 
he  said  had  passed  between  him  and  the 
Judge  :  "Judge  Livingston  asked  me  where 
he  could  get  some  free-stone  peach  trees. 
I  replied,  '  Do  you  not  think  that  the  cling- 
stones have  more  flavour  ? '  He  answered, 
'  Perhaps  they  have  ;  but  I  have  lost  my 
teeth,  and  can  not  eat  them.'  The  old  man 
then  raised  his  hands  with  righteous  indig- 
nation, and  exclaimed,  '  Selfish,  very  self- 
ish!'" 

In  December,  1775,  Mrs.  Robert  Liv- 
ingston was  summoned  to  the  death-bed 
of  her   father.    Col.    Beekman.      He    had 
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not  yet  breathed  his  last,  when  a  message 
arrived  from  Clermont  that  the  Judge  was 
alarmingly  ill.  Her  father  was  too  far 
gone  to  need  her  care.  She  hastened  to 
her  husband  ;  but  she  was  too  late.  Mar- 
garet— Mrs.  Thomas  Tillotson — w^as  the 
only  one  of  his  family  who  was  with  him 
in  his  last  moments.  A  few  weeks  later 
and  Montgomery,  the  husband  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  Janet,  fell  at  Quebec. 
Thus  the  prophecy  of  Robert  of  Clermont 
was  fulfilled.  In  the  midst  of  the  war  Mrs. 
Robert  Livingston  was  left  an  orphan  and 
a  widow  with  ten  children — three  of  her 
daughters  still  in  the  school-room,  her  son 
Edward  not  quite  twelve  years  of  age. 
Judge  Livingston  died  intestate,  conse- 
quently his  oldest  son,  Robert,  according 
to  the  English  law  of  descent,  by  which 
we  were  then  governed,  succeeded  as  heir- 
at-law  to  the  landed  estates  which  the 
Judge  had  received  from  his  father,  Rob- 
ert of  Clermont.     As  soon  as  circumstances 
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permitted  the  division  to  be  made,  the 
youthful  heir  gave  thirty  thousand  acres  to 
each  of  his  three  brothers,  and  twenty 
thousand  to  each  of  his  six  sisters. 

In  1777  the  Assembly  that  declared  the 
Colony  of  New  York  an  independent  State 
met  at  the  little  town  of  Esopus,  on  the 
Hudson.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the 
independence  of  the  future  Empire  State 
was  proclaimed  by  a  clerk  mounted  on  a 
barrel  in  front  of  the  court-house.  George 
Clinton  was  the  first  Governor,  John  Jay 
the  first  Chief  Justice,  and  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, of  Clermont,  the  first  Chancellor. 
Esopus  was,  consequently,  a  mark  for 
British  vengeance.  A  sloop  of  war  sailed 
up  the  river,  anchored  abreast  the  little 
settlement,  and  set  it  on  fire.  It  continued 
its  course  northward,  burning  right  and  left. 
The  mansion  of  the  mother  of  Chancellor 
Livingston,  of  Col.  Henry  Beekman  Liv- 
ingston, and  the  mother-in-law  of  Mont- 
gomery, was  not  to  be   spared.      Captain 
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Montgomery,  a  relation  of  the  General's, 
and  an  officer  in  the  British  Army,  was,  at 
that  time,  with  his  surQ^eon,  the  o^uest  of 
Mrs.  Livingston.  He  had  been  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  was  within  our 
lines.  Mrs.  Livingston  had  succeeded  in 
having  him  removed  to  Clermont,  that  she 
might  give  him  the  attention  his  situation 
demanded.  This  gentleman  begged  per- 
mission to  remain  in  her  house ;  he  felt 
certain  that  he  could  protect  it  if  she  au- 
thorized him  to  do  so.  She  replied  at 
once  that  she  preferred  sharing  the  fate  of 
her  friends  and  her  neighbors.  There  was 
no  time  for  consultation.  Edward  was  the 
only  one  of  her  sons  at  home  ;  she  followed 
the  dictates  of  her  own  noble  nature. 
Feather  beds,  blankets,  and  straw  were 
thrown  on  the  bottom  of  carts  and  wagons, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  old  slaves, 
some  of  whom  knew  of  no  other  world 
than  the  Clermont  estate.  The  mother 
and  her  daughters  crowded  into  the  family 
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coach.  Gertru.de  (Mrs.  Lewis)  looked  out 
of  the  back  window,  and  was  so  diverted 
by  the  ludicrous  figure  of  an  overgrown 
negress  perched  on  the  top  of  a  feather 
bed,  and  rolling  helplessly  from  side  to 
side,  that  for  a  moment  she  forgot  her 
grief  and  laughed  aloud.  Her  mother 
turned  to  her  and  said,  "  Oh,  Gertrude, 
can  you  laugh  now  ? "  I  related  this  anec- 
dote, which  I  have  heard  repeatedly  from 
the  culprit  herself,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  the  biog- 
rapher of  Edward  Livingston.  He  mis- 
understood me,  and  stated  in  his  narrative 
that  Mrs.  Livingston  had  laughed  aloud. 
Where  was  the  heroism  of  her  conduct  if 
she  could  then  enjoy  a  joke  ?  But  a  young 
and  merry  girl  can  not  long  remain  de 
pressed. 

The  helpless  cavalcade  had  not  gone 
many  miles  when  a  column  of  smoke,  ac- 
companied by  tongues  of  flame,  showed 
them  that  the  work  of  destruction  had 
commenced.      Mrs.    Livingston   took   pos- 
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session  of  an  unfinished  house  on  the 
borders  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
and  remained  there  until  the  danger  was 
over.  When  she  returned  to  Clermont,  a 
farm  building  was  fitted  up  as  a  temporary 
shelter.  Many  years  afterward,  when  the 
Federal  party  committed  political  suicide  by 
uniting  with  the  tories  and  adopting  their 
sentiments,  Edward  Livinq-ston  was  charored 
with  an  unreasonable  and  narrow-minded 
hostility  to  England.  He  defended  him- 
self by  relating  his  mother's  flight,  accom- 
panied by  her  young  children,  lighted  on 
her  way  by  the  flames  of  her  burning 
home.  He  then  asked  whether  partiality 
to  Great  Britain  could  be  expected  from 
him. 

The  education  of  her  younger  children 
was  a  serious  difficulty  with  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingston, Men  equal  to  the  task  were  few 
in  number.  It  was  difficult  to  find  one 
who  would  accept  the  post  of  tutor  in  a 
private   family.     The  account  Mrs.  Lewis 
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gave  of  the  pedagogues  who  under- 
took to  teach  "the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot"  in  the  Clermont  school-room  was 
something-  worth  listenino-  to.  One  of 
them  encouraged  his  pupils  by  telling  them 
that  girls  had  not  capacity  enough  for 
Latin. 

"What  did  he  teach  you,  grandmamma  ?" 
"  He  taught  me  to  decline  '  penna,'  and 
I  have  done  that  ever  since."  "Anything 
else?"  "Yes,  he  taught  us  to  say  'licet 
me  exire  Domine  ? '  "  "  How  did  he  an- 
swer ?  "  "Sometimes  'licet,'  sometimes 
'  non  licet.' "  She  would  utter  these  words 
ore  rohmdo.  They  were  the  fiat  of  fate. 
If  the  tutors  excited  as  much  mirth  in  their 
pupils  as  one  of  them  did  when  she  de- 
scribed to  her  own  grandchildren  their 
manner  and  mimicked  their  accent,  they 
had  an  unruly  class. 

Mrs.  Livingston  was  at  last  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  the  services  of  Dominie  Doll, 
a  learned  minister.  Amone  other  things 
7* 
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he  taught  Edward  German.  In  his  old 
age  he  told  me  that  he  had  quite  forgotten 
the  laneuaee  ;  at  the  same  time  he  recited 
some  lines  of  Burger's  "  Lenore  "  with  an 
expression  that  proved  his  appreciation  of 
the  wonderful  ballad. 

When  the  long,  cold  winter  had  set  in, 
Mrs.  Livingston,  true  to  her  character,  de- 
cided that  the  dominie  ought  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  society  of  his  only  child.  The 
pretty  fraiilein  was  invitedwithout  loss  of  time 
to  make  one  of  the  Clermont  household. 
The  sleigh  was  at  the  door  which  was  to 
carry  the  Chancellor  to  Albany.  As  he  took 
leave  of  the  young  lady  he  said  to  her, ' '  What 
shall  I  bring  you  from  Albany  ?  "  She  re- 
plied with  a  laugh,  "A  good  husband."  "So 
I  will."  He  kept  his  word  and  invited  a 
handsome  young  Dutchman  of  good  char- 
acter and  fair  prospects  to  visit  Clermont. 
The  attractions  of  the  blooming  girl  made 
their  natural  impression,  and  in  reasonable 
time    he  carried  her    away    as    his    bride. 
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Hunt  has  related  this  anecdote  ;  I  repeat 
it  because  I  had  it  from  the  heroine  her- 
self, then  a  handsome  frau,  as  she  had  been 
a  pretty  fraiilein.  Her  husband,  who  was 
present,  made  her  confess  that  Robert,  as 
they  familiarly  called  him,  had  brought  her 
a  good  husband. 

A  rare  chance  for  the  period  made  Mrs. 
Livingston  acquainted  with  a  music  master, 
and  he  was  enorao^ed  to  orive  Alida,  after- 
wards  the  wife  of  General  Armstrong, 
lessons  in  music.  The  pupil  was  probably 
diligent  and  the  instruction  not  very  thor- 
ough, for  in  a  short  time  Alida  amused  her- 
self and  delighted  her  mother  by  playing 
popular  airs  upon  the  instrument.  The 
spinet  was  still  a  novelty  when  one  of 
Mrs.  Livingston's  numerous  connections 
paid  her  a  visit  at  Clermont.  Mrs.  Living- 
ston said  to  her,  "  Cousin,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  what  long  pieces  Alida  can 
play.  Alida,  my  dear,  give  us  some  mu- 
sic."    Alida  complied,  and  played  perhaps 
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the  "  Battle  of  Prague."  When  the  in- 
strument was  closed,  the  visitor  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  that  is  long- !  "  This  equivocal 
praise  occasioned  much  amusement. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  like  most  of  her  family,  was 
a  French  scholar,  and  few  persons  enjoyed 
Moliere  more  than  she  did.  In  her  early 
youth  she  had  been  for  a  little  while  at  a 
French  school,  which,  of  course,  was  closed 
by  the  war.  I  asked  her  how  she  had  con- 
trived to  become  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  language.  She  replied  that  she  had 
read  "  Gil  Bias  "  by  herself,  looked  in  the 
dictionary  for  all  the  words  that  she  did 
not  understand,  wrote  them  down,  and 
committed  them  to  memory  ;  besides,  she 
always  conversed  in  French  with  such  of 
the  officers  of  our  allies  as  her  mother 
would  receive  in  her  family.  The  first 
time  that  she  read  "Paradise  Lost"  she 
learned  by  heart  the  parts  that  struck  her 
fancy.  When  she  afterwards  became  ac- 
quainted with  Addison's  papers  upon  Mil- 
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ton  she  was  pleased  to  find  that  she  had 
selected  the  passages  quoted  by  him  as 
specimens  of  the  poet's  genius. 

Churches  were  generally  closed  as  well  as 
schools  and  colleges,  but  the  flame  that  had 
been  kindled  on  the  family  altar  by  our  Puri- 
tan ancestors  had  always  been  kept  burning, 
A  connection  of  Mrs.  Livingston  wrote 
from  Clermont  to  her  friends  in  town,  "  We 
read  the  Bible  on  Sunday ;  here  it  is  on 
every  dressing-table,  the  first  book  open- 
ed, read  as  the  preparation  for  the  day." 
In  my  girlhood  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Peter  R. 
Livingston  (Joanna),  had  invited  me  to 
pass  a  few  days  with  her.  After  breakfast, 
the  first  morning  of  my  arrival,  I  opened  a 
book.  She  took  it  out  of  my  hand,  placed 
a  Bible  before  me,  and  said  gently,  "  This 
first,  my  dear."  The  children  of  Judge 
Livingston  would  tell  you  that  when  a 
troop  of  them  were  frolicking  on  the  lawn 
their  merriment  would,  for  a  moment,  be 
checked  by  the  sight  of  their  father  stand- 
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ing  in  the  porch,  his  hands  clasped,  his 
eyes  raised.  They  understood  the  mute 
appeal.  Surely  these  silent  prayers  were 
not  unanswered.  Masters,  libraries,  col- 
leges, the  scaffolding  of  learning,  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  education  are  not  to  be 
despised,  but  parents  and  guardians  know 
that  they  do  not  always  perform  what  they 
seem  to  promise.  He  is  fortunate  who 
can  command  the  services  of  a  skillful 
physician,  and  who  has  access  to  a  well- 
filled  medicine  chest ;  he  is  still  more  for- 
tunate who  possesses  a  constitution  that 
makes  the  physician  and  his  drugs  equally 
unnecessary.  A  large  family  grew  up  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  of 
Clermont,  not  one  of  whom  lived  in  vain. 
No  country  has  been  more  blessed  than 
our  own  with  patriots  and  statesmen,  but 
owing  to  the  wise  policy  that  kept  us  aloof 
from  foreign  affairs,  few  of  them  have  ob- 
tained European  celebrity — so  few  that  one 
can  count  them  on  their  fino-ers.      Of  this 
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small  band  one  is  the  great  jurist,  Edward 
Livingston,  and  when  his  life  is  fairly  writ- 
ten, we  will  add  to  their  number  the  name 
of  his  eldest  brother  Robert,  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the- State  of  New  York. 

Our  narrative  now  brings  us  to  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Clermont  Livingstons. 
This  part  of  my  task  carries  me  back  to 
the  early  times  of  the  colony.  The  Dutch, 
and  afterwards  the  English,  gave  large 
grants  of  land  to  enterprising  colonists  and 
wealthy  citizens.  Many  of  the  landlords 
lived,  at  least  in  summer,  upon  their  estates. 
The  tenants  paid  their  rent  in  produce  and 
in  labor  rather  than  in  money.  They  cut 
the  wood  of  the  landlord,  and  in  time  filled 
his  ice-houses.  Class  distinctions  were 
the  inevitable  result  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  gulf  between  landlord  and  tenant 
was  widened  by  the  difference  in  education 
and,  in  many  cases,  of  nationality  and  lan- 
guage. Queen  Anne  had  purchased  from 
the  first  proprietor  of  the  Manor  a  tract  of 
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land,  in  order  that  she  might  offer  a  home 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinate  when 
their  country  was  ravaged  by  Louis  XIV. 
These  poor  creatures,  on  their  arrival,  lived 
in  tents,  and  their  part  of  the  country  is 
still  called  the  Camp,  Such  a  settlement 
naturally  attracted  a  similar  population,  and 
the  first  tenants  of  the  Livingston  and 
Beekman  estates,  united  by  the  marriage 
of  Margaret  Beekman  to  Judge  Livingston, 
were  Germans  or  Dutch.  It  was  from  the 
Germans  that  Rhinebeck  received  its  name 
— the  first  syllable  recalled  their  native 
river,  the  second  was  taken  from  the  name 
of  their  landlord.  The  school-master  was 
not  yet  in  the  land  ;  there  was  great  kind- 
ness, but  there  was  not,  neither  could  there 
be,  any  social  intercourse  between  the  own- 
ers of  the  soil  and  those  who  cultivated  it. 
There  was  no  village  life  at  Clermont.  It 
might  have  been  better  for  the  country  had 
it  been  otherwise ;  but  in  many  cases  this 
kind  of  seclusion  produces  a  greater  degree 
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of  refinement,  both  in  mind  and  manner, 
and  more  intensity  of  purpose  than  results 
from  the  ordinary  social  training.  The 
Clermont  sisters  were  the  companions  of 
their  brothers  and  husbands ;  they  took 
the  deepest  interest  in  public  affairs,  which 
they  well  understood,  and  they  were  all 
devoted  republicans.  The  upper  servants 
were  taken  from  the  Camp  ;  they  learned 
to  speak  and  understand  English,  but  not 
to  pronounce  it. 

One  of  this  class  was  the  nurse  of  Ger- 
trude (Mrs.  Lewis),  and,  as  a  part  of  her 
duty,  made  her  say  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  the  evening  as  regularly  as  she  washed 
her  face.  The  little  girl  had  not  long  been 
promoted  to  the  primer,  when  she  was  per- 
mitted to  accompany  her  mother  to  church. 
To  relieve  the  tediousness  of  the  sermon, 
she  opened  the  prayer-book,  and  happened 
upon  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  is  easy  to 
read  what  we  have  committed  to  memory. 
Presently,  her  face  in  a  glow,  her  finger  on 
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a  line,  she  pulled  her  sister  by  the  sleeve, 
whisperinor;  "Look!  look!  it  is  not  'be 
short  in  heaven  ;'  it  is  'which  art  in  heaven.' " 
The  little  girl  had  discovered  for  herself 
the  true  reading,  and  was  as  pleased  as  any 
gray-headed  philologist  would  have  been 
under  like  circumstances.  It  is  true  that 
the  accent  of  the  American  Rhineland  did 
not  always  leave  the  children  when  they 
left  the  nursery. 

The  work  of  the  kitchen,  the  garden, 
and  the  farm  was  clone  by  slaves,  who 
at  Clermont  were  either  inherited  or  born 
in  the  house.  The  negroes  imported 
into  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  were 
of  the  Congo  tribe,  physically  the  ugliest 
as  they  were  the  stupidest  of  the  sup- 
posed descendants  of  Ham.  Neverthe- 
less, they  were  human,  and  capable  of 
improvement.  The  great-grandchildren  of 
some  of  these  slaves  are  at  this  moment  in 
charge  of  a  family  estate,  the  property  of 
the  descendants   of  their  former  masters. 
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The  work  of  the  slaves  saved  their  masters 
from  manual  labor,  but  not  from  the  neces- 
sity of  perpetual  supervision  and  instruc- 
tion. They  could  not  be  well  served  un- 
less they  were  themselves  skilled  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  pantry,  the  dairy,  the 
kitchen,  the  poultry  yard.  The  Clermont 
sisters  were  devoted  to  flow^ers,  and  the 
plants  appeared  to  feel  that  they  owed 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  those  that 
they  tended  were  sure  to  flourish.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  household  slaves 
generally  considered  their  position  degrad- 
ing. They  could  not  feel  dishonored  by  a 
lot  which  they  inherited  from  their  ances- 
tors ;  on  the  contrary,  they  identified  them- 
selves with  the  family  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  often  assumed  its  name.  Not 
many  years  since  I  asked  a  lad,  black  as 
ebony,  who  joined  my  Sunday-school  class, 
what  I  should  call  him.  He  replied,  by 
giving  me  in  full  the  name  of  one  of  my 
uncles  who  had  died  long  before  he  was 
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born.  I  knew  one  of  the  race,  who  had 
retired  on  a  fortune,  whose  favorite  sum- 
mer recreation  was  a  visit  to  his  old  master, 
and  he  would  lament,  like  any  other  aris- 
tocrat, the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  and  the 
invasion  of  good  society  by  the  parvenus. 
Mrs.  Livingston  offered  her  freedom  to  a 
woman  whose  temper  was  ungovernable, 
on  condition  that  she  would  leave  her. 
The  answer  was  an  indignant  refusal  of  the 
proffered  boon.  "  I  was  born  in  the  house. 
I  have  as  good  a  right  to  live  in  it  as  you 
have.  I  do  not  want  to  be  free."  Well 
fed,  well  clothed,  the  slaves  often  lived  to 
a  great  age.  One  of  them  would  say, 
when  she  heard  of  a  death,  "  The  good 
Lord  has  forgotten  me."  The  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  which  restores  navigation  is 
always  watched  with  interest  by  those  who 
have  passed  the  winter  in  the  country. 
One  spring  morning  a  human  voice  was 
heard  mingling  its  tones  with  the  cracking 
sound  of  the  ice  as  the  broken  pieces  were 
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dashed  by  the  tide  one  against  the  other. 
The  men  servants  hastened  to  the  shore, 
and  found  that  the  voice  proceeded  from 
a  superannuated  negress  in  her  Sunday 
suit,  a  red  and  yellow  handkerchief  on  her 
head,  floating  down  the  stream  on  a  cake 
of  ice,  singing  as  she  went.  The  poor 
creature  was  discovered  in  time  to  be 
saved. 

Before  the  Revolution,  and  indeed  for 
many  years  afterwards,  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  butchers  and  bakers  was  an  accom- 
modation unknown  out  of  the  large  towns. 
The  country  people  depended  upon  their 
farms  for  their  subsistence ;  whoever  killed 
an  animal,  sold  to  his  neighbor  what  he 
could  not  consume  himself.  The  madam's 
house  was  a  market  from  which  the  tenant 
never  went  away  disappointed,  conse- 
quently the  larder  was  always  well  sup- 
plied. When  the  produce  of  the  orchard, 
the  field,  and  the  garden  were  harvested  : 
when  the  frost  had  all   but  destroyed  the 
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pasture,  then  the  farmer  began  to  propor- 
tion his  Hve  stock  to  the  amount  of  fodder 
he  could  command  to  carry  the  animals  in 
comfort  through  the  winter,  or  to  express 
the  same  thing  in  the  vernacular,  killing- 
time  had  come.  Then  all  hands  were  busy 
pickling  beef  and  pork,  curing  hams,  pre- 
paring sausages.  The  Dutch  housewives 
boasted  that  the  only  part  of  the  hog 
which  they  discarded  as  useless  was  the 
tip  of  his  tail  and  the  end  of  his  snout. 
The  excitement  of  the  season  was  partic- 
ularly enjoyed  by  the  small  fry  of  negro 
children  that  swarmed  in  a  Dutch  kitchen 
— plenty  as  cockroaches.  The  atmosphere, 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  doughnuts,  oly- 
koecks,  crullers,  mince  and  pumpkin  pies, 
was  delightful  to  their  nostrils.  On  one 
of  these  festive  occasions  a  servant  who 
was  furnished  with  brains  as  well  as  hands, 
noticed  that  a  cellar  door  usually  left  open 
was  closed  and  fastened  in  the  inside. 
Further   observation    convinced    her    that 
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children,  not  mice,  were  at  play,  and  that 
some  mischief  was  on  foot.  She  walked 
to  the  cellar  window  and  saw  a  group  of 
young  darkies  standing  round  one  of  their 
companions  who  had  consented  to  act  the 
part  of  piggy.  He  was  tied  to  a  board, 
and  the  officiating  priest,  his  sleeves  tuck- 
ed up  and  a  knife  in  his  hand,  was  prepar- 
ing to  cut  his  throat.  A  few  more  minutes 
and  all  would  have  been  over. 

The  beautiful  festival  of  Thanksgiving- 
day  had  not  yet  become  a  national  institu- 
tion, Christmas  was  the  holiday  of  the 
year.  Then  the  madam  sat  in  her  draw- 
ing-room, a  table  near  her,  on  which 
lay  piles  of  Madras  handkerchiefs,  rows  of 
knives,  and  bags  of  silver  coin,  etc.  Then 
every  one  of  her  servants  came  and  wished 
her  a  merry  Christmas  and  received  a 
Christmas  present  in  return.  This  season 
of  abundance,  when  the  house  of  every 
landlord  vv^as  a  miniature  pays  de  Cocagne, 
lasted  until  about  the  middle  of  February. 
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Then  the  turkeys  began  to  be  stringy,  the 
chickens  tough  ;  the  fisherman  was  mend- 
ing instead  of  setting  his  nets  ;  fresh  butch- 
er's meat  was  not  to  be  had.  Still  there 
was  enough  left  for  health  and  comfort. 
The  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  were  far  from 
exhausted ;  smoked  meats  hung  in  almost 
unbroken  rows  in  the  smoke-house.  The 
good  housewife  had  always  in  reserve  pots 
of  mince-meat ;  the  shelves  of  the  store- 
room groaned  with  butter,  cheese,  and 
preserves  ;  apples  were  better  now  than 
ever;  the  motherly  cow  was  always  to  be  re- 
lied on  ;  the  cruse  of  oil,  the  barrel  of  meal, 
never  failed ;  the  buckwheat-cake,  that 
queen  of  all  griddle  -  cakes,  regularly 
smoked  on  the  board,  and  he  was  hard  to 
please  who  would  grumble  at  a  breakfast 
prepared  in  a  Knickerbocker  kitchen.  As 
soon  as  the  river  was  free  from  ice,  the  shad 
made  their  appearance  ;  calves  and  lambs 
frollicked  in  the  fields.  The  barn-yard 
woke  up,  and  wild  ducks  and  geese  visited 
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US  on  their  way  to  the  north.     Then  there 
was  nothing  to  complain  of. 

We  who  Hve  in  the  age  of  railroads  and 
steamboats  can  scarcely  realize  the  discom- 
forts of  traveling  when  it  took  a  week  to 
go  from  New  York  to  Albany  ;  when,  for 
half  the  year,  the  roads  were  unsafe  for 
carriages  on  springs,  and  the  taverns,  such 
as  they  were,  were  few  and  far  between. 

Col.  Lewis,  who,  unfortunately  for  his 
own  comfort,  was  extremely  neat,  ventured 
to  say  to  his  landlady  after  an  examination 
of  his  couch,  "  Madam,  I  fear  that  these 
sheets  are  not  quite  clean."  She  replied, 
with  dignity,  "  Indeed  they  are,  sir,  for  I 
took  them  from  my  own  bed."  I  need  not 
say  how  much  gentlemen  who  were  at  the 
mercy  of  such  landladies  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitaHty  of  Clermont.  Mrs.  Livingston's 
house  was  well-  known  to  judges  making 
their  circuit ;  to  lawyers  and  members  of 
the  Legislature  on  their  way  to  and  from 
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Albany.  Even  the  Albany  packets  knew 
where  to  stop  for  milk,  vegetables,  and 
such  provisions  as  do  not  improve  by  con- 
finement in  the  pantry  of  a  sloop. 

Mrs.  Living-ston's  far-famed  reputation  in- 
duced a  Lutheran  minister  of  the  name  of 
Hardwick,  who  had  no  claims  upon  her,  to 
present  himself  in  her  drawing-room  and 
tell  her  that  he  had  come  from  New  York 
to  die  under  her  roof,  and  that  the  hour  of 
his  departure  was  close  at  hand.  He  re- 
lated that  forty  years  before,  he  had  been 
very  ill  in  Philadelphia  ;  his  physician  had 
informed  him  that  he  could  not  long  sur- 
vive, and  he  had  resigned  himself  to  the 
will  of  God.  He  raised  his  head  as  he 
lay  on  his  bed  and  observed  a  clock  with 
figures  on  the  dial- plate,  but  without  an 
hour  or  a  minute  hand.  He  looked  again 
and  saw  both  an  hour  and  a  minute  hand. 
He  said  to  himself,  "What  does  this  mean  ? 
Twenty-four  hours  make  a  day ;  twelve 
hours  are  passed.     From  this  moment  half 
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of  your  life  is  passed.  You  are  forty  years 
old.  At  this  hour  forty  years  hence  you 
will  die."  He  then  gave  the  date  of  his 
eightieth  birthday.  Mr.  Hardwick  brought 
with  him  a  will,  disposing  of  his  property, 
which  was  considerable.  The  will  was 
signed,  but  not  witnessed,  and  he  begged 
Chancellor  Livingston  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  to  have  the  formality 
observed. 

The  Chancellor,  who  looked  upon  Hard- 
wick as  a  hypochondriac,  would  not  allow 
any  of  his  own  family  to  act  upon  the  oc- 
casion, but  addressed  himself  to  a  neigh- 
bor, who  had  no  objection  to  indulge  the 
old  man  in  his  whim.  The  fatal  day  ar- 
rived. An  elder  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
who  lived  not  far  from  Clermont,  came  in 
a  carriage  and  implored  Hardwick  to  re- 
turn with  him  to  his  house.  This  gentle- 
man hoped  to  divert  his  mind  until  the 
hour  had  passed  on  which  he  had  so  long 
dwelt.     Hardwick  steadily  refused  to  leave 
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Clermont ;  he  then  looked  at  his  watch 
and  begged  that  the  gentleman  who  was 
to  be  his  witness  should  come  immediately. 
The  legal  formalities  were  soon  completed, 
and  then  Hardwick  requested  to  be  as- 
sisted up  -  stairs.  On  the  first  landing- 
place  was  a  clock.  He  looked  at  it  and 
observed  that  he  had  not  long  to  live. 
As  he  entered  his  bedroom  his  head 
drooped  and  he  turned  pale.  He  lay 
clown  on  his  bed  and  expired  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve. 

I  have  heard  the  particulars  of  this  re- 
markable death  from  Mrs.  Lewis,  and 
from  several  of  the  family,  besides  which 
I  have  in  my  possession  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  dictated  by  Joanna  (Mrs. 
Peter  R.  Livingston),  who  was  in  the 
house  when  they  occurred.  It  is  a  marked 
instance  of  the  effect  of  a  long-cherished 
idea  when  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind, 
is  enfeebled  by  age. 

One  of  Margaret  Beekman's  numerous 
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Livingston  cousins  was  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  lad 
still  in  his  teens.  When  the  sloop  was 
opposite  Clermont  the  father  landed  the 
boy  on  the  dock,  telling  him  to  go  up  to 
the  house,  send  in  his  name,  and  say  to 
Mrs,  Livingston  that  he  was  to  stay  with 
her  until  he  was  sent  for.  Probably  the 
father  died.  The  boy  was  not  sent  for. 
He  remained  a  long  time  at  Clermont, 
treated  as  one  of  the  family,  who  all  be- 
came interested  in  him.  He  went  at  last 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  some  of  the 
Livingstons  had  preceded  him.  There 
his  career  was  successful.  I  once  heard 
Margaret  (Mrs.  Tillotson)  say,  with  a  tone 
that  made  an  impression  upon  me,  "  God 
prospered  the  orphan  boy."  There  is  no 
one  now  living  who  can  give  me  his  Chris- 
tian name,  or  tell  me  to  what  branch  of 
the  Livingston  family  he  belonged. 

I   mention  the  anecdote  as  an  evidence 
of  the  confidence  felt  by  all  her  connec- 
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tions  in  the  character  and  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Livingston  —  a  confidence  honorable  to 
both  parties. 

After  the  occupation  of  New  York  by 
the  English,  Mrs,  Livingston  found  that 
Miss  Le  Touche,  a  very  lovely  girl,  with 
whose  family  she  had  been  acquainted,  was 
in  the  city,  an  orphan,  and  without  any 
natural  protector.  She  contrived  to  have 
her  immediately  removed  to  Clermont,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  her  own  happiness,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  her  daughters',  by  making 
her  a  permanent  member  of  the  family. 
Miss  Le  Touche  lived  at  Clermont  until 
she  married  the  learned  and  estimable 
Stephen  Duponceau,  a  gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Bar  in  Philadelphia,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Chancellor  Livingston.  He 
asked  me  to  write  to  him,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  say  that  he  had  corresponded  with 
four  orenerations  of  Livinq-stons. 

Most  of  the  Clermont  Livingstons  had  in- 
herited, in  a  o-reater  or  less  deo-ree,  the  com- 
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mand  of  language  which  had  distinguished 
John  Livingston,  the  Commissioner  (their 
last  Scotch  ancestor),  and  several  of  them 
were  admirable  in  telling  a  story.  It  was  one 
of  the  pleasant  recollections  of  Edward  Liv- 
ingston that,  in  his  early  youth,  his  anec- 
dotes had  made  Washington  laugh  until  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  It  was  very 
amusing  to  hear  their  descriptions  of  the 
various  samples  of  the  human  race  with 
whom  they  had  come  into  contact  during 
the  war,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  Republic. 
For  instance  :  an  army  surgeon,  giving  an 
account  of  his  prospects,  informed  them 
that  he  had  gone  into  the  service  "partly 
from  motives  of  patriotism,  partly  to  have 
a  chance  at  amputation,"  A  young  sub- 
altern, when  asked  what  his  duties  were, 
replied,  "  I  scout  a  little,  I  scrimmage 
(skirmish)  a  little,  I  carry  tidings  some." 

A  connection  of  the  family  brought  his 
daughter,  not  yet  introduced,  to  Clermont, 
to  pay  her  respects  to  the  madam.      The 
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drawing-room,  the  young  ladiss  sitting  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  who  rose  to  re- 
ceive her,  confounded  the  poor  child. 
Who  should  she  speak  to  first,  the  madam 
in  the  corner,  or  the  lady  nearest  to  her  ? 
She  was  not  mistress  of  the  situation.  She 
tried  to  reconcile  matters  by  embracing  the 
whole  party  in  a  sweeping,  circular  courtesy 
which  terminated,  apparently  to  her  satis- 
faction, to  her  own  figure  reflected  in  the 
glass.  Mrs.  Livingston's  hospitality  to 
one  of  her  tenants  occasioned  a  laugh  at 
her  expense,  in  which  she  joined  as  merrily 
as  any  one.  A  tenant  called  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  his  rent  in  person. 
He  was  admitted. 

"Who  at  the  door  such  guests  detain?" 

Mrs.  Livingston  invited  him  to  dinner, 
which  was  just  then  announced,  placed  him 
next  to  her  at  table,  and  helped  him  as 
people  were  helped  in  those  days.  When 
the    plate  was    empty  she  filled   it   again. 
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She  was  on  the  point  of  paying  him  the 

same  attention  a  third  time,  when  he  threw 

himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  exclaimed,  in 

despairing     accent:     "Ah,    madam!     ich 

kann  nicht  mehr."     A  young  couple  were 

seated  at  the  window  in  the  drawing-room 

at  Clermont,  enjoying  the  lovely  hour  that 

follows  the   setting  sun   in   June,  when   a 

slight  shadow  near  the  hearth  made  them 

aware  that  their  tete-a-tete  was  interrupted. 

"What  are   you   doing   there,    Edward?" 

"  Feeding   the    crickets,    cousin."       From 

that  time  a  supposed  party  of  observation 

was  said  to  be  feeding  the  crickets,  and  the 

phrase  lingers  among  us  still.     These  are 

all    the    family  anecdotes  that   I   recall   at 

present.      My  readers,  perhaps,  are  more 

than  satisfied, 

Lafayette  saw  Gertrude  Livingston  (Mrs. 

Lewis)  for  the  first  time   at    a  ball.      He 

asked  for  an  introduction,   and    remained 

at    her    side    the    rest    of    the    evening. 

Presently    a    lady    whispered,    "  Do     you 
8* 
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know  that  the  Marquis  is  married?" 
She  rephed,  impulsively,  "To  be  sure,  I 
do  !  "  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  same 
question,  the  same  answer.  "  I  told  a  fib," 
she  added,  when  she  related  the  incident; 
"  but  I  was  surprised  into  it.  It  was  so 
impertinent  to  speak  to  me  in  that  way." 

I  believe  that  she  always  had  this  fib 
upon  her  conscience  ;  she  was  one  of  the 
most  truthful  of  women.  Some  time  after- 
wards Mrs.  Lewis  met  Lafayette  at  an 
evening  party,  and  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  join  in  the  dance.  He  replied,  "  I  had 
a  little  partner  at  the  Brandywine  who  will 
not  allow  me  to  dance  now."  The  little 
partner  was  a  bullet  that  had  wounded  him 
in  the  leg.  He  was  scarcely  of  age,  so  we 
must  excuse  him  if  he  were  a  little  vain  of 
his  first  wound. 

Lafayette  was  soon  domesticated  in  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Robert  Livingston.  He 
tried  to  persuade  Edward  to  run  away  with 
him  to  Europe.     "We  will  write,"  he  said, 
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"from  the  other  side  to  be  forgiven.  I 
will  adopt  you  for  my  brother,  and  you 
shall  have  every  advantage  of  education 
that  Europe  can  afford."  My  uncle  said 
that  it  was  a  great  temptation,  but  he 
thought  of  his  mother  and  resisted.  When 
his  military  career  was  terminated  in 
America,  the  Marquis  took  leave  of  his 
Clermont  friends,  and  went  on  board  the 
packet  in  which  he  was  to  sail  for  Europe. 
Not  many  hours  afterwards,  two  of  the 
Livingston  brothers  were  walking  in  Broad- 
way, when  one  of  them  observed,  "  If  I 
did  not  know  that  Lafayette  had  embarked, 
I  would  say  that  the  man  ahead  of  us  was 
he."  The  person  alluded  to  turned  and 
said,  "  Be  not  afraid,  it  is  L"  The  quota- 
tion from  Scripture  was  not  in  the  best 
taste,  the  return  to  the  shore  perhaps  not 
very  discreet ;  but  even  Lafayette,  although 
a  Marquis  and  a  Major-General,  had  to 
live  through  the  boyish  age  and  be  a  boy. 
General   Washino-ton,   when    there   was  a 
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lull  in  the  storm  of  war,  encouraged  his 
officers  to  join  in  the  permitted  pleasures 
of  society.  In  those  days,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  a  lady  to  go  to  a  ball  attended 
by  the  gentleman  who  was  to  be  her  cava- 
lier for  the  evening.  General  Washington 
sanctioned  the  custom  by  appearing  him- 
self in  public  as  the  partner  of  the  lady 
whom  he  wished  to  honor.  The  dancing 
was  beginning  to  flag  when  the  lady  com- 
plained of  fatigue.  The  General  handed 
her  to  a  seat,  and,  fancying  himself  free, 
he  turned  to  the  graceful  Gertrude,  saying  : 
"  Now,  Miss  Livingston,  may  I  have  the 
honour?"  His  legitimate  partner  forgot 
her  fatigue,  sprang  from  her  chair,  exclaim- 
ing :  "General,  I  mean  to  dance  myself" 
The  General  apologized,  and  led  her,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  the  head  of  the  country 
dance.  Grandmamma  finished  her  story 
by  saying,  "  So  I  lost  that  chance."  One 
of  her  sisters  had  a  somewhat  similar  dis- 
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appointment.  General  Washington  sent 
an  aide  to  ask  for  the  honor  of  her  hand. 
In  her  old  age  she  would  say:  "I  was 
engaged,  so  I  had  to  decline."  A  modern  • 
belle  would  have  found  some  way  of  ac- 
cepting the  General's  offer,  notwithstand- 
ing her  eno-agfement.  General  Washins^- 
ton  was  fond  of  dancing.  He  had  the 
habit  of  keeping  time  by  waving  his  arms 
before  him  until  his  hands  almost  crossed. 
Mrs.  Lewis  once  showed  us  how  he 
danced. 

Colonel  Lewis  was  married  at  Clermont 
in  May,  1779.  I  have  before  me  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Robert  Livingston,  addressed 
to  her  daughter  Catherine  (Mrs.  Garret- 
son),  and  dated  21st  of  May,  giving  an 
account  of  the  wedding.  She  writes : 
"  The  young  couple  both  looked  charm- 
ing ;  but  Col.  Lewis  appeared  to  great 
advantage — his  deportment  suited  to  the 
solemn    occasion,  and    to   my  girl    tender 
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and  soothing  beyond  expression.  Imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony  he  took  her 
with  one  arm  round  her  waist,  and  led  her 
up  to  me,  and  jointly  had  my  blessing,  and 
next  to  his  father,  who  catched  him  in  his 
arms  with  transport  and  kissed  him  twice  ; 
he  kissed  Gitty,  and  called  her  his  dear 
daughter,  and  next  followed  a  general 
salute."  Should  any  of  my  readers  be 
disposed  to  criticise  the  style  of  this  ex- 
tract, I  beg  them  to  recollect  that  in  those 
days,  when  ladies  used  thorns  instead  of 
pins,  there  was  no  paper  to  spare  for 
rough  drafts  and  copies.  I  have  seen  a 
letter  addressed  by  Margaret  Beekman  to 
one  of  her  sons  in  Boston,  begging  him  to 
send  her,  if  possible,  some  letter  paper. 
She  was  using  her  last  sheet,  and  there 
was  none  to  be  had  in  New  York. 

It  was  her  habit  to  leave  the  drawing- 
room  and  to  read  for  an  hour  before  she 
retired  for  the  night.  The  care  of  a  nu- 
merous  household  and   large  estate  fully 
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occupied  the  day.  Her  letters  could  only 
have  been  written  at  odd  moments.  Such 
of  them  as  have  been  preserved,  although 
not  free  from  verbal  inaccuracies,  are  what 
you  would  expect  from  a  woman  of  her 
character  and  intellect. 

Janet  (Mrs.  Montgomery)  and  Margaret 
(Mrs-.  Tillotson),  the  two  eldest  daughters, 
were  already  married.  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery's eyes  had  the  peculiarity  of  being  al- 
ways half  shut.  The  lid  was  probably  too 
long.  In  a  miniature  that  the  General 
had  taken  to  send  to  Ireland,  she  is  repre- 
sented lookinor  down,  readino-  a  letter.  Tt 
gives  the  idea  of  a  handsome  woman. 
Her  complexion,  even  in  her  old  age,  did 
honor  to  her  Scotch  descent.  She  had  a 
noble  head,  well  placed  on  her  shoulders, 
and  like  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Garretson  and 
Mrs.  Lewis,  she  was  above  the  middle 
height,  and  extremely  graceful.  Spright- 
ly sense,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  over- 
flowing good  humor,  attracted  round  the 
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sisters  men  of  the  highest  position  as  well 
as  talent,  but  they  all  agreed  that  Gertrude 
was  the  beauty  of  the  band.  The  sister 
of  Gen.  Montgomery  had  married  Lord 
Ranelagh.  Her  choice,  I  know  not  for 
what  reason,  was  not  approved  of  by  her 
family ;  and  just  before  his  wedding-day 
the  General  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
papers  would  let  him  down  easy  (I  quote 
his  words),  and  not  advertise  him  as  the 
brother-in-law  of  Lord  Ranelagh.  Sure 
enough,  this  notice  appeared  :  "  Richard 
Montgomery,  the  brother-in  !aw  of  Lord 
Ranelagh,  married,"  etc.  This  incident 
was  a  joke  at  Montgomery's  expense  in 
the  Livingston  family  during  the  short 
period  that  he  passed  among  them.  Col- 
onel Lewis  had  provided  a  phaeton  and 
pair,  then  the  fashionable  equipage,  and 
two  well-mounted  outriders,  to  convey  his 
bride  across  the  country  to  Philadelphia  in 
order  to  introduce  her  to  his  mother. 
Just  before  they  arrived  at  their  journey's 
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end  one  of  the  attendants  was  impertinent, 
and  Colonel  Lewis  dismissed  him.  Grand- 
mamma, when  she  talked  to  us  of  her 
journey,  ended  by  saying  :  "  So,  after  hav- 
ing astonished  the  bushes  and  briers  of 
New  Jersey  by  my  style,  I  had  the  morti- 
fication of  entering  the  first  town  of  Amer- 
ica with  only  my  husband,  my  phaeton 
and  pair,  and  one  attendant."  On  the 
5th  of  February,  1780,  my  mother,  the 
only  child  of  Morgan  Lewis  and  Gertrude 
Livingston,  was  born  at  Clermont.  She 
was  the  first  grandchild  in  the  family  of 
Judge  Robert  Livingston,  and  was  named 
Margaret,  after  her  grandmother,  Mar- 
garet Beekman. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  ended,  Colonel 
Lewis  left  the  army.  He  was  so  impa- 
tient to  resume  the  study  of  the  law  that 
he  returned  to  New  York  before  the  Brit- 
ish troops  had  vacated  the  town.  The 
evening  previous  to  their  intended  em- 
barkation    there    was    an    alarm    of    fire. 
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Colonel  Lewis  and  Hamilton  went  out 
together  to  ascertain  what  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  perhaps  to  prevent  mis- 
chief. Mrs.  Lewis  placed  herself  at  the 
window  and  watched.  Two  soldiers  pass- 
ed. One  said  to  the  other :  "  We  came  in 
by  the  light  of  one  of  their  fires  and  we 
will  go  out  by  the  light  of  another." 
Presently  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  a  mes- 
seng-er  left  the  followino^  line,  written  with 
a  pencil:  "If  there  is  fighting  in  the 
streets,  send  for  a  gig  and  cross  the  river 
with  the  baby."  Probably  there  was  not 
a  close  carriage  in  the  town.  Mrs.  Lewis 
immediately  commenced  her  preparations  ; 
dressed  first  the  baby,  then  herself,  con- 
cealed about  her  person  such  jewels  as 
she  possessed,  and  resumed  her  watch. 
So  far  there  was  no  sign  of  violence  from 
the  soldiery,  and  her  characteristic  quali- 
ties showed  themselves. 

Whatever   happened,  her   husband   and 
his  friend,  if  their  lives  were  spared,  would 
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come  back  to  the  house  cold,  tired,  and 
hungry.  She  ordered  the  fire  renewed, 
placed  on  the  table  such  refreshments  as 
she  could  command,  prepared  with  her 
own  hands  some  mulled  wine,  and  set  an 
arm-chair  on  each  side  of  the  hearth. 

Her  suspense  did  not  last  long.  The 
next  rap  at  the  door  showed  that  the  dan- 
ger was  over.  Colonel  Lewis  and  Gen-  • 
eral  Hamilton  entered,  passed  from  the 
darkness,  gloom,  and  confusion  of  the 
street  into  the  bright  room  ;  their  eyes  fell 
upon  the  sleeping  baby,  upon  the  face  of 
their  youthful  hostess,  radiant  with  joy 
that  her  fearful  apprehensions  were  not  to 
be  realized.  General  Hamilton  threw  him- 
self into  the  arm-chair  prepared  for  him, 
and  as  he  sipped  the  contents  of  the 
tempting  glass,  exclaimed,  with  a  soldier's 
laugh,  "Who  could  have  believed  that 
such  an  evening  would  have  such  a  ter- 
mination ?  " 

When   General  Washington  came  from 
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Philadelphia  to  New  York  to  be  inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  met  and  escorted  by  a  corps  of  volun- 
teer militia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Lewis. 
The  oath  was  administered  by  Chancellor 
Livingston,  on  a  balcony  of  the  Federal 
Hall,  in  Wall  street.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  the  Chancellor,  in  a  clear 
voice,  uttered  the  sentence  :  "  Long  live 
George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States."  This  formula,  I  believe, 
was  never  repeated.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Washington  joined  the  General  in  New 
York,  a  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the  in- 
auguration. The  President  and  his  lady 
were  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
on  a  raised  platform,  and  every  couple  be- 
fore they  took  their  places  in  the  dance 
were  instructed  to  advance  in  front  of  the 
platform  and  make  an  obeisance  to  the 
august  pair.  The  same  ceremony  was  re- 
peated when  the  dance  was  concluded. 
There    was    a    whisper    in    the    crowd    of 
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royal  state.  The  Americans  could  not 
tolerate  the  forms  that  recalled  the  gov- 
ernment from  which  they  had  suffered  so 
much. 

When  Col.  Lewis  returned  to  his  stu- 
dent life  he  made  a  mistake  natural  to  one 
of  his  earnest  nature.  He  forgot  that  the 
body  as  well  as  the  mind  had  its  claims 
which  can  not  be  disregarded  with  impu- 
nity. He  devoted  sixteen  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  to  study,  and  considered  the 
remaining-  eiMit  sufficient  for  recreation 
and  refreshment.  One  day,  in  despair  at 
not  being  able  to  see  through  a  knotty 
point  of  law,  he  threw  down  the  book, 
rushed  into  the  open  air,  and  walked  briskly 
for  an  hour.  On  his  return  to  the  office 
he  reopened  the  volume  and  wondered 
where  was  the  difficulty.  Fortunately  he 
corrected  his  error  before  his  fine  constitu- 
tion had  suffered. 

As  soon  as  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
clients  flocked  around  him.     I  have  read  a 
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letter  written  by  his  father,  in  which  he 
speaks  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  posi- 
tion his  son  had  taken  in  his  profession, 
and  of  the  handsome  income  he  ah'eady  de- 
rived from  it.  Nevertheless,  the  even  tenor 
of  professional  life  was  not  to  be  his  lot. 
Probably  he  did  not  find  at  that  period  in 
New  York  a  sufficient  field  for  his  energy, 
and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly.  As  soon  as  he  was 
fairly  launched  in  political  life,  and  it  was  no 
longer  essential  to  his  interest  to  be  con- 
stantly in  New  York,  he  followed  his  own 
inclination  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Lewis  by 
making  the  country  his  principal  home. 
He  would  have  preferred  establishing  him- 
self at  Whitestone,  his  father's  place  on 
Long  Island,  but  my  grandmother's  family, 
to  whom  she  was  strongly  attached,  were 
settled  on  the  Hudson.  Her  landed  prop- 
erty was  there.  Something  would  always 
have  been  wanting  to  her  happiness  had 
she   lived    out    of  sight    of  the    Kaatskill 
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Mountains,  consequently  he  took  a  long 
lease  of  the  fine  agricultural  farm  which 
Gen.  Montgomery  had  left  to  his  wife,  now 
known  as  Grasmere.  He  was  no  sooner 
established  in  his  new  home  than  he  was 
returned  to  the  Assembly  as  the  represen- 
tative from  Dutchess  County.  He  was  next 
made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  in  1791  was  appointed  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State.  In  1 792  he  was  raised 
to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  Chief  Justice.  In  1804 
he  was  elected  Governor. 

His  duties  whilst  in  office  compelled  him 
to  be  constantly  on  horseback,  and  to 
travel  a  great  deal.  Social  in  his  habits, 
always  wide-awake,  this  mode  of  life  put 
him  in  possession  of  an  amount  of  prac- 
tical information  which  he  never  could 
have  acquired  as  a  mere  student.  On  one 
of  his  excursions,  when  jVIrs.  Lewis  was 
his  companion,  they  stopped  for  the  night 
at   a   public  house  where  several  women 
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were  sitting  round  a  child  who  they  said 
was  dying.  Mrs.  Lewis  examined  the  Httle 
creature  and  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  it 
was  sinking  not  from  chsease,  but  from 
want  of  nourishment.  The  women  per- 
sisted that  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
would  do  nothing.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  not 
easily  diverted  from  a  benevolent  purpose. 
She  searched  a  cupboard,  found  a  piece  of 
raw  beef  and  a  sauce-pan,  made  some  beef 
tea,  took  possession  of  the  baby,  fed  it, 
and  in  after  life  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  had  grown  up  a  strong, 
healthy  man.  After  the  lease  for  Grasmere 
had  expired,  the  General  (for  the  future 
I  shall  call  him  so)  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
town  of  Staatsburgh  that  extended  from  the 
Hudson  River  more  than  a  mile  in  the  in- 
terior. The  tract  was  beautifully  wooded, 
the  views  from  the  hills  fine.  The  site  for 
the  capacious  brick  house  that  he  erected 
on  the  property  was  well  selected.  The 
grounds  sloped  in  every  direction,  and  the 
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health  of  the  large  family  that  grew  up  on 
the  place  did  honor  to  the  locality.  The 
house,  I  fear,  was  as  ugly  as  it  was  comfort- 
able, but  we  children  would  have  smiled  at 
the  absurdity  of  any  one  who  ventured  to 
say  that  it  was  surpassed  in  any  particular 
by  any  establishment  in  America.  This,  I 
trust,  is  an  amiable  weakness,  for  it  was 
shared  by  the  whole  Livingston  connection. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not 
think,  and  sometimes  say,  that  his  or  her 
country-seat  was  the  choicest  spot  on  the 
Hudson  River;  and  if  there  was  nothing  like 
it  on  the  Hudson  River,  there  was  nothing- 
like  it  in  the  world,  for  there  was  no  river 
to  compare  with  the  Hudson. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  General  to  be 
a  farmer  on  a  large  scale  whenever  his 
time  was  at  his  own  disposal.  A  square 
of  some  extent,  far  too  near  the  house  to 
suit  our  present  ideas  of  what  belongs  to  a 
gentleman's  country  residence,  he  enclosed 
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with  substantial  farm  buildings — the  most 
important  of  which  was  a  stone  barn,  with 
a  cellar  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  to 
hold  the  produce  of  half  the  town.  Three 
separate  stables  contained  stalls  for  a  dozen 
horses,  and  the  cows  were  equally  well  ac- 
commodated. The  side  of  the  square 
nearest  the  house  was  dedicated  to  a  car- 
penter-shop, where  there  was  constantly  a 
mechanic  at  work,  and  to  the  coach-house, 
which  was  filled  with  every  variety  of 
vehicle,  from  the  master's  sulky  to  the 
chariot  and  close  carriage  of  the  mistress. 
The  cider-mill,  with  all  that  belonged  to 
the  making  of  cider,  was  in  a  separate 
building.  An  incident  that  occurred  in  this 
cider-house  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a 
proof  that  there  is  a  special  Providence  for 
children,  besides  that  it  gave  one  of  my 
brothers  an  opportunity  of  showing  a 
presence  of  mind  that  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  A  horse  was  attached  to  the 
beam  that  sets  in  motion  the  simple  ma- 
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chinery  that  grinds  the  apples  thrown  into 
the  hopper.  He  was  traveling  his  weary 
round  when  a  boy,  standing  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  animal  was  advancing, 
darted  forward  and  looked  into  the  hopper. 
Two  men  in  charge  of  the  work  rushed  out 
of  the  door,  to  avoid  seeing  what  seemed 
inevitable — the  head  crushed.  An  elder 
brother,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  at  the 
same  moment  sprang  to  the  other  side  of 
the  beam,  seized  the  child  by  the  legs,  and, 
with  a  motion  simultaneous  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  beam,  forced  his  head  into  the 
hopper ;  the  beam  passed  over  the  narrow 
part  of  his  neck,  and  he  was  unharmed. 
The  delay  of  a  second  would  have  been 
fatal. 

All  the  children  of  Margaret  Beekman 
settled  in  time  within  a  few  hours'  drive  of 
Clermont.  Mrs.  Lewis  owned  a  farm — now 
known  as  Linwood — for  which  she  yearly 
received  a  lamb  as  rent.  This  farm  was 
purchased    by    her    sister,    Mrs.    Thomas 
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Tillotson.  From  the  piazza  of  the  dwelhng- 
house  the  Hudson  resembled  a  lovely 
lake,  enclosed  by  gently-sloping  hills,  cul- 
tivated fields,  adorned  in  time  with  pretty 
villas,  half  hidden  by  the  groves  that  shel- 
tered them.  The  lawn  was  covered  with 
locust  trees,  and  the  improvements,  though 
simple,  were  in  good  taste.  Mrs.  Tillotson 
is  said  to  have  excelled  in  the  domestic 
arts,  so  useful  in  a  household,  so  graceful 
in  a  woman. 

Her  hands  were  always  ready  to  perform 
her  will,  whether  to  cut  a  silhouette  or  to 
stitch  a  wristband.  Had  she  had  the  op- 
portunity to  cultivate  her  talents,  she  might 
have  been  an  artist. 

Pets  have  their  merit.  A  playful,  affec- 
tionate dog  is  a  great  resource  to  an  in- 
valid confined  to  a  sofa.  A  young  girl 
taking  a  constitutional  walk  enjoys  it  more, 
and  consequently  it  does  her  more  good  if 
Puor  crambols  before  her,  and  seems  to 
show  her  the  way ;  but  when  I  see  a  lady 
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giving  up  the  best  hours  of  the  day  to  the 
health  and  the  recreation  of  Pug,  I  think 
of  two  Httle  mulatto  girls,  who  sat  in  the 
morning  at  the  feet  of  their  mistress  whilst 
she  gave  them  a  Bible  lesson  and  taught 
them  to  work.  I  confess  that  I  prefer  my 
old  aunt's  choice  of  pets. 

Briercliff,  the  country-seat  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
retson,  is  within  a  mile  of  Linwood.  The 
Hudson,  as  seen  from  there,  is  no  longer 
a  lake — it  is  a  noble  river,  flowing  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Kaatskill  Mountains. 
Her  husband,  the  Reverend  Freeborn 
Garretson,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
early  Methodist  Church  in  America,  and 
their  only  child,  a  daughter,  is  every  way 
worthy  of  her  descent.  They  were  de- 
voted and  consistent  Christians,  and  when 
you  crossed  their  threshold  you  felt  that 
you  were  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
charity.  Mrs.  Garretson  had  perhaps 
more  genius  and  imagination  than  the 
other  sisters.      She   lived   to   extreme  old 
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age,  and  to  the  last  there  was  a  charm  in 
her  countenance  which  does  not  always  be- 
long to  youth  and  to  beauty. 

Col.  Henry  Beekman  Livingston  inher- 
ited the  noble  farm  west  of  Rhinebeck,  and 
on  the  river  upon  which  his  grandfather, 
Col.  Henry  Beekman,  had  passed  his  life. 
He  served  under  his  brother-in-law,  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  in  Canada,  and  was 
afterwards  Colonel  in  Lafayette's  regiment. 
Congress  voted  him  a  sword  in  compli- 
ment to  his  bravery.  He  was  a  fine-look- 
ing man,  and  not  even  his  brother,  the 
Chancellor,  surpassed  him  in  the  manly 
courtesy  of  his  address.  He  married  Miss 
Anne  Horn  Shippen,  niece  of  Henry  Lee, 
President  of  the  first  Congress.  The  pecul- 
iarities of  this  unhappy  lady,  which  led  to 
her  separation  from  her  husband,  became 
in  time  insanity.  She  was  an  object  of 
compassion,  not  of  censure. 

Joanna,  the  wife  of  my  father's  brother. 
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Peter  R.  Livingston,  purchased,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  farm  Mrs.  Montgomery 
received  from  her  husband.  She  very  much 
resembled  Mrs.  Lewis.  She  had  the  same 
sweetness  of  temper,  the  same  playful  wit 
and  ready  sympathy,  the  same  happy 
faculty  of  being  easily  amused.  They 
greatly  enjoyed  each  other's  society,  and 
when  they  sat  together  on  one  of  Mrs. 
Livingston's  little  red  morocco  sofas,  just 
laro-e  enous'h  to  hold  the   two,  thev  were 

o  o  'J 

so  perfectly  contented  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  look  at  them. 

The  parlor  in  which  Mrs.  Livingston 
usually  sat,  with  flowers  on  each  side  of 
the  French  window,  its  Turkey  carpet,  its 
French  clock  and  ornaments,  and  its  mir- 
rors, was  the  sunniest  apartment  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  Probably  the  charm 
was  in  the  character  of  the  hostess,  for  the 
effect  was  the  same  whether  the  sun  shone 
or    not.     Everybody  felt  at    home    there. 
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Washington  Irving  said  that  the  house  re- 
minded him  of  the  Chateaux  that  he  had 
visited  in  France. 

My  uncle  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
speakers  in  the  country  ;  he  was  an  orig- 
inal. To  do  justice  to  his  talents  and  char- 
acter would  require  more  time  and  space 
than  I  can  afford  at  present.  Mr.  John  R. 
Livingston  and  his  sisters,  Mrs,  Armstrong 
and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  owned  large  farms 
near  each  other,  and  north  of  the  town  of 
Rhinebeck.  In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury John  R.  Livingston's  country-seat  dis- 
puted with  Clermont  the  honor  of  being 
considered  the  show-place  of  the  Hudson 
River.  Each  had  its  partisans.  The 
house,  which  covered  a  great  deal  of 
ground,  was  considered  so  beautiful  that 
drawing  masters  gave  to  their  pupils 
sketches  of  John  R.  Livingston's  villa  to 
copy.  Mr.  Livingston's  naturally  high 
spirits  made  him,  more  than  the  rest  of  his 
family,  fond  of  the  amusements  of  fashion- 
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able  life.  His  establishment  in  New  York 
was  unrivalled  in  its  day.  It  was  said  that 
his  entertainments  owed  something  of  their 
gayety  to  his  laugh,  which  was  contagious  ; 
and  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  his 
daughters  are  still  talked  of  by  those  who 
have  any  personal  or  traditionary  knowl- 
edge of  what  society  was  in  New  York 
sixty  years  ago. 

The  country-seats  on  the  North  River, 
however  near  each  other,  rarely  repeat  the 
same  landscape.  Like  the  figures  of  the 
kaleidoscope,  the  component  parts  are  the 
same — the  grouping  is  different.  Several 
hills  on  the  lawn  at  Rokeby,  the  country- 
seat  of  Alida,  the  wife  of  Gen.  Armstrong, 
interfere  with  the  continuous  view  of  the 
river,  so  that  you  see  not  the  majestic 
Hudson,  but  a  succession  of  lakes,  backed 
by  the  range  of  the  Kaatskill  Mountains. 
The  house  is  of  stone,  and  very  spacious; 
the  grounds  extensive  and  in  high  cultiva- 
tion. The  place  is  now  one  of  the  orna- 
9*. 
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ments  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Mrs. 
Armstrong  was  the  youngest  of  the  sis- 
ters. Her  face  was  remarkable  for  her 
large,  dark,  expressive  eyes.  You  might 
say  of  her,  as  of  them  all,  she  was  good 
from  impulse — she  was  good  from  princi- 
ple. 

An  excellent  judge,  who  had  known  her 
for  years,  told  me  that  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
could  not  be  charged  with  having  ever 
made  an  imprudent  or  an  unkind  speech — 
an  excellent  quality  in  the  wife  of  a  states- 
man. 

When  her  brother.  Chancellor  Living- 
ston, had  returned  from  his  mission  to 
France,  Gen.  Armstrong  was  appointed  in 
his  stead,  and  she,  with  her  family,  re- 
sided seven  years  in  Paris.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  hear  her  describe  the  court  of 
Napoleon,  first  as  Consul  and  afterwards 
as  Emperor,  and  to  listen  to  her  an-^cdotes 
of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  with 
whom  she  had  been  associated.      She  was 
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the  mother  of  Col.  Henry  Armstrong,  who 
fought  gallantly  in  the  war  of  '12  and  '14, 
and  who  was  wounded  at  Oueenstown. 
Her  only  daughter,  Margaret,  afterwards 
Mrs.  William  B.  Astor,  was  one  of  niy  fa- 
vorite cousins,  and  almost  every  summer 
we  passed  some  days  together,  either  at 
Rokeby  or  at  Staatsburgh. 

Montgomery  Place  owes  much  of  its 
interest  to  the  lady  whose  name  it  bears. 
As  the  widow  of  one  of  the  first  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution,  some  curiosity  may  be 
felt  in  relation  to  her  life  and  character. 
She  has  left  a  memoir,  addressed  to  her 
brother,  Edward  Livingston,  which  has 
several  times  been  alluded  to  as  authority. 
It  is  remarkable  for  truthfulness  and  sim- 
plicity. I  copy  the  first  page  to  show  its 
design  : 

"  Having  passed  through  many  strange 
scenes  in  my  life,  my  little  journal  of  the 
past,  if  I  have  courage  and  life  to  finish  it 
(for  I  am  now  in  my  seventy-sixth  year). 
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may  one  day,  when  I  am  gone,  my  dear 
brother,  interest  you  and  recall  to  memory 
her  who  always  loved  you  with  a  love  sur- 
passing woman's  love.  Nineteen  years 
younger  than  yourself,  you  know  little  of 
my  youthful  years,  and  in  truth  they  are 
little  worth  recording,  unless  connected 
with  the  character  of  our  ancestors  with 
whom  I  lived,  and  from  whom  I  heard  an- 
ecdotes which  I  believe  no  one  now  living 
can  recount.  You  will  smile  when  you 
read  the  trifling  tales,  and  yet,  as  every- 
body can  not  go  back  to  their  great  - 
grandfathers,  I  have  a  pride,  an  honest 
pride  I  hope,  in  knowing  that  they  were 
of  high  worth." 

I  copy  the  following  paragraph  to  show 
that  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  a  true  de- 
scendant of  John  Livingston,  the  Com- 
missioner : 

"  Had  the  incessant  prayers  of  these 
pious  relations  prevailed,  could  I  have  un- 
dergone the  miseries   I   have  undergone  ? 
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Yet  I  have  great  faith  in  pious  prayers. 
I  flatter  myself  that  they  are  extended  to 
another  world,  and  then  the  retrospect  of 
the  past  will  be  little  worth.  Do  you  re- 
member the  answer  of  your  ■  mother's 
prayer  for  you  ?  She  said  it  came  to  her 
with  power.  '  With  long  life  shall  I  honour 
him,'  and  she  immediately  concluded  the 
sentence,  'and  grant  him  Thy  salvation.' 
It  is  for  you  to  say,  'Amen.'  " 

Mrs.  Montgomery's  account  of  the  inca- 
pacity and  ignorance  of  the  early  English 
Governors  makes  one  wonder  that  we  en- 
dured the  yoke  so  long.  After  relating 
a  barefaced  fraud  committed  by  one  of 
them,  she  says  : 

"  The  lady  of  this  very  just  nobleman 
was  equally  a  character.  He  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  ear,  which  was  very  beau- 
tiful. The  ear  ceased  to  please,  and  he 
treated  her  with  neglect.  Her  pin  money 
was  withheld,  and  she  had  no  resource  but 
begging    and     stealing.       She    borrowed 
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gowns  and  coats,  and  never  returned 
them.  As  hers  was  the  only  carriage  in 
the  city,  the  rolHng  of  the  wheels  was 
easily  distinguished,  and  then  the  cry  in 
the  house  was,  'There  comes  my  lady; 
hide  this,  hide  that,  take  that  away.' 
Whatever  she  admired  in  her  visit  she 
was  sure  to  send  for  the  next  day.  She 
had  a  fancy  to  have  with  her  eight  or  ten 
young  ladies,  and  make  them  do  her  sew- 
ing -  work,  for  who  could  refuse  their 
daughters  to  my  lady  ?  My  step-grand- 
mother was  one  of  these  favoured  girls." 
I  have  before  me  the  original  license  for 
the  marriage  of  Richard  Montgomery  to 
Janet  Livingston.  It  may  one  day  inter- 
est some  of  my  grandchildren  as  a  relic  of 
days  long  gone  by  : 

By  his  excellency, 

William  Tryon,  Esq., 

Captain-General  and  Governor- in-Chief  in 

and  over   the  Province  of  New  York,  and 
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the  territories  depending  thereon  in  Amer- 
ica, Chancellor  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
same. 

To  any  Protestant  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel :  Whereas,  there  is  a  mutual  Purpose 
of  Marriage  between  Richard  Montgomery 
of  the  outward  of  New  York,  Gentleman, 
of  the  one  party,  and  Jennet  Livingston  of 
Dutchess  County,  Spinster,  of  the  other 
party,  for  which  they  have  desired  my 
license,  and  have  given  Bond,  upon  condi- 
tion that  neither  of  them  have  any  lawful  Let 
or  Impediment  of  Pre-Contract,  Affinity,  or 
Consanguinity,  to  hinder  their  being  joined 
in  the  holy  Bands  of  Matrimony,  these  are 
therefore  to  authorize  and  impower  you  to 
join  the  said  Richard  Montgomery  and 
Jennet  Livingston  in  the  holy  Bands  of 
Matrimony,  and  them  to  pronounce  Man 
and  Wife. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Prerogative 
Seal  of  the  Province  of  New  York  at  Fort 
George,    in    the   City  of   New    York,  the 
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fourth  day  of  August,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.     Anno  Domini, 

In  sleep  reason  resigns  the  throne,  im- 
agination runs  riot,  and  betrays  fears  and 
feelings  that  we  do  not  express  to  one 
another  and  would  willingly  conceal  from 
ourselves.  When  the  wedding  took  place, 
the  patriots  felt  that  the  storm  was  about 
to  burst  over  their  heads,  "  and  the  boldest 
held  their  breath." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  might  apply  to  her- 
self the  text,  "  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  wak- 
eth."  She  says  in  her  memoirs:  "  I  was 
roused  in  the  night  by  my  husband's  voice 
saying,  '  What  is  the  matter,  Janet  ?  What 
distresses  you  ?  '  My  pillow  was  wet  with 
tears,  my  senses  had  fled,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve   that    my    husband  was    beside    me. 
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Methoug-ht  that  I  had  seen  him  and  his 
brother  with  drawn  swords  ready  to  de- 
stroy each  other.  I  gave  a  scream  and  ran 
between  them,  crying  out,  '  Is  there  no 
other  way  ?  Must  brother  fight  with 
brother  ? '  My  husband  rephed,  '  No  other 
way  ;  no  other  way.'  I  left  them  to  call 
for  help.  When  I  returned,  I  found  him 
on  the  floor,  desperately  wounded.  They 
placed  him  on  a  bed.  I  kneeled  at  his  feet. 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  me.  He  shook 
his  head.  My  agony  was  terrible.  I  saw 
his  father  on  one  side  of  his  bed,  his  mother 
on  the  other.  Their  countenances  were 
sad,  but  mournful.  They  bent  over  him  as 
if  to  catch  the  parting  spirit.  Then  I  saw 
a  man  in  armour  leaning  on  a  spear,  he  too 
bent  over  my  husband.  The  horror  of 
the  vision  seemed  to  rest  upon  my  soul. 
When  I  was  able  to  tell  it  to  my  husband 
he  said,  '  I  have  always  told  you  that  my 
happiness  is  not  to  be  lasting.'  Blessed 
with  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends  ;   no 
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table  was  so  surrounded.  We  had  peace 
and  plenty  in  the  land.  My  grandfather 
(Robert  of  Clermont)  alone  predicted  war 
with  England." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  period 
of  our  history  are  under  obligations  to 
Miss  Louise  Livino-ston  Hunt  for  havinof 
added  to  our  slender  stock  of  Revolution- 
ary literature  the  hitherto  unpublished  let- 
ters of  General  Montgomery.  It  makes 
one  smile  to  read  the  composition  (I  can 
give  it  no  other  name)  in  which  the  Gen- 
eral asks  Judge  Livingston  for  the  hand  of 
Miss  Janet,  "a.  lady  of  uncommon  merit, 
and  amiable  worth."  Did  he  seek  his  in- 
spiration in  the  pages  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  ?  Had  he  been  allowed  to 
choose  between  leading  a  forlorn  hope 
or  preparing  such  another  document,  he 
would  certainly  have  chosen  the  forlorn 
hope.  As  Miss  Hunt  has  happily  ex- 
pressed it,  "  matrimony  was  approached  by 
stately  steps  in  the  olden  time." 
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General  Montgomery  was  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  but  he  was  a  gentleman 
trained  in  a  camp,  not  in  a  court.  The 
letter  in  which  he  relates  the  surrender  of 
Montreal  gives  us  the  key  to  his  character. 
He  was  mortified  that  the  men  who  rallied 
round  the  flag  under  which  he  had  himself 
once  fought  should  have  given  him  so  easy 
a  victory.  We  can  sympathize  with  his 
disappointment  when  his  raw  Yankee  re- 
cruits behaved  as  raw  recruits  are  apt  to  do. 
But  his  opinion  of  the  Yankees  would  have 
been  very  different  had  he  lived  to  see  the 
campaign  of  1776,  when  the  Massachusetts 
farmers  supplied  the  army  of  Washington, 
without  stint  or  measure,  with  clothes, 
provisions — all  that  they  had  to  give — 
whilst  their  sons  fought  in  the  ranks  by 
day,  and  worked  in  the  trenches  at  night. 
Nor  did  their  zeal  abate  until  they  had  com- 
pelled the  British  to  evacuate  Boston. 

Montgomery  attributes  the  insubordina- 
tion of  the  soldiers  to  the  equality  of  con- 
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dition  that  existed  between  the  officer  and 
his  men  ;  yet  the  liberty  for  which  he  was 
wilHnor  to  sacrifice  his  Hfe  was,  in  a  o;reat 
measure,  the  result  of  this  equaHty  of  con- 
dition. The  fauh  corrected  itself,  and 
liberty  was  secured.  So  far  as  we  have  a 
national  character,  we  owe  it  to  New  En- 
gland. It  is  no  longer  a  reproach  to  be 
called  a  Yankee. 

Edward  Livingston  has  described  a  scene 
which  took  place  at  Clermont  just  before 
Montgomery  left  it  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern  army.  The  narrative 
has  several  times  appeared  in  print.  I  re- 
peat it  notwithstanding ;  it  is  too  touching 
and  too  graphic  to  be  omitted. 

"  We  were  only  three  in  her  room  ;  he, 
my  sister,  and  myself  He  was  sitting  in 
a  musing  attitude,  between  his  wife,  who, 
sad  and  silent,  seemed  to  be  reading  the 
future,  and  myself,  whose  childish  admira- 
tion was  divided    between    the    orlitterino- 
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uniform  and  the  martial  bearing  of  him  who 
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wore«it,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  silence 
was  broken  by  Montgomery's  deep  voice 
repeating  the  following  line,  as  one  who 
speaks  in  a  dream  : 

"  '  'Tis  a  mad  world,  my  masters.' 

I  once  thought  so,  now  I  know  it.' 
The  tone,  the  words,  the  circumstances 
all  overawed  me,  and  I  noiselessly  retired. 
I  have  since  reflected  upon  the  bearing  of 
this  quotation,  forcing  itself,  as  it  were,  up- 
on the  young  soldier  at  this  moment.  Per- 
haps he  might  have  been  contrasting  the 
quiet  and  sweets  of  the  life  he  held  in  his 
grasp  with  the  tumult  and  perils  of  the 
camp,  which  he  was  resolved  to  seek  with- 
out a  glance  at  what  he  was  leaving  be- 
hind. These  were  the  last  words  I  heard 
from  his  lips,  and  I  never  saw  him  more." 

Montgomery's  last  words  to  his  wife 
were,  "  You  shall  not  have  to  blush  for 
your  Montgomery." 

Mrs.     Montgomery's    house    was     not 
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ready  to  receive  her  and  she  returned  to 
her  mother  at  Clermont.  The  brilUant  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign,  the  knowledge  that 
her  soldier,  as  she  always  called  him,  was 
the  idol  of  the  army,  and  was  second  only 
to  Washington  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  was  an  alleviation  to  the  pain  of 
separation  ;  but  what  can  make  amends  for 
the  sinking  of  the  heart,  for  the  misery  of 
hope  deferred  ?  Letters  from  the  seat  of 
war  were  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  on  their 
way  to  Clermont. 

One  morning  she  said  to  her  mother  and 
sisters  :  "I  saw  my  soldier  last  night  as 
t  plainly  as  if  he  were  with  me.  We  were 
walking  together  over  a  boundless  plain. 
We  came  to  a  place  where  another  road 
crossed  the  one  on  which  we  were  traveling. 
He  stopped  and,  turning  to  me,  said, 
'  Janet,  here  we  part.  This  is  my  way,  and 
you  must  tread  for  many  years  this  weary 
path  alone.'  " 

Had  his  life  been  spared  a  little  longer, 
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in  all  probability  he  would  have  entered 
Quebec  as  he  had  done  Montreal,  in  tri- 
umph. He  might  have  ended  the  war, 
and  Canada  would  have  been  ours.  Such 
was  not  the  will  of  God.  Montg-omery 
fell  and  the  army  retreated. 

As  years  rolled  on,  the  widow  may  have 
been  resigned,  she  never  was  comforted. 
Her  hand  was  sought  by  others,  once  by 
a  soldier  not  inferior  in  rank  to  the  one  she 
had  lost.  Her  answer  was  always  a  refusal 
so  prompt  and  so  decided  as  to  leave  the 
suitor  not  a  ray  of  hope.  Her  married  life 
had  lasted  only  two  years,  and  had  not 
been  blessed  with  children.  When  she  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  wish  for  a  son,  her  hus- 
band said  to  her,  "  Be  contented,  Janet. 
Suppose  we  had  a  son,  and  he  was  a  fool. 
Think  of  that !  "  After  our  second  war 
of  Independence,  Mrs.  Lewis  wrote  to  beg 
her  to  come  to  her  on  Christmas-day  and 
eat  her  Christmas  dinner  with  her  brothers 
and  sisters.     Her  reply  was,  "  The  season 
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which  is  to  you  one  of  rejoicing  is  to  me 
the  anniversary  of  the  deepest  affliction. 
I  can  not  join  you." 

In  his  will,  General  Montgomery  alludes 
to  the  large  family  of  his  sister,  Lady  Rane- 
lagh,  and  then  expresses  the  wish  that 
Mrs.  Montgomery  would  take  one  or  two 
of  the  younger  children  under  her  protec- 
tion. Lady  Ranelagh,  in  consequence, 
sent  a  son  to  America.  The  young  man 
remained  only  a  short  time.  He  returned 
to  Ireland  and  his  brother  William  took  his 
place.  William  was  prepossessing  in  his 
manner  and  appearance.  He  had  some  ac- 
complishments and  a  good  deal  of  taste. 
He  resided  with  Mrs.  Montgomery  at  Gras- 
mere,  and  it  is  said  that  we  owe  to  him  the 
beautiful  midsummer  walk.  It  was  the 
amusement  of  Mrs.  Montgomery  when  she 
rambled  over  her  estate  to  fill  her  pockets 
with  locust  seeds,  which  she  scattered 
wherever  the  ground  was  too  stony  for  the 
plow.     When  one  of  my  brothers  became 
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the  owner  of  the  place,  the  locusts  grown 
from  these  seeds  had  passed  their  prime 
and  were  in  many  cases  too  old  for  tim- 
ber. As  I  have  already  stated,  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery leased  the  estate  to  Col.  Lewis, 
and  afterwards  sold  it  to  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Peter  R.  Livingston. 

She  established  herself  on  the  farm,  now 
known  as  Montgomery  Place,  where  she 
was  near  the  river,  and  also  nearer  Cler- 
mont, which,  as  long  as  Margaret  Beekman 
lived,  all  her  family  looked  upon  as  their 
home.  The  Hudson,  as  seen  from  the 
lawn  of  Montgomery  Place,  is  studded  with 
islands.  The  highest  mountain  of  the 
Kaatskill  chain  stands  sentinel  directly  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  summit,  which  is 
shaped  like  a  bowl,  the  country  people 
called  "  Mrs.  Montgomery's  Cap."  A 
brook,  which  in  England  would  rank  as  a 
river,  rolls  through  the  native  forest,  and 
forms  a  number  of  cascades  before  it  loses 
10 
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itself  in  the  Hudson.  It  was  in  this  lovely 
spot  that  Mrs.  Montgomery  passed  the 
rest  of  her  life,  often  living  in  the  greatest 
seclusion. 

The  Hon.  William  Jones  continued  to  be 
an  inmate  of  her  family.  His  death  was  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  Hardwick,  which  it 
somewhat  resembled.  He  was  attended 
by  his  physician  for  some  ailment  which 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  considered  of  an 
alarming  character.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  was  pronounced  convalescent.  His 
medical  attendant  took  leave  of  him,  say- 
ing: "  I  will  not  be  here  to-morrow.  You 
can  send  for  me  if  you  want  me."  Early 
the  next  morninor  he  received  a  messag^e 
to  come  immediately.  On  his  arrival  at 
Montgomery  Place  he  found  Jones  dressed 
and  examining  papers.  "  I  want  you,"  he 
said,  "to  assist  me  in  putting  my  papers 
in  order.  I  have  not  twenty-four  hours  to 
live."  "Nonsense;  you  were  doing  well 
last  night.     Your  pulse  is  stronger  to-day. 
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However,  you  are  right  to  put  your  papers 
in  order.  Of  course  I  will  help  you." 
Jones  then  told  him  that  the  previous  night 
the  Banshee  had  cried  three  times  at  in- 
tervals under  his  window,  and  each  time 
the  cry  had  been  three  times  repeated. 
"Whenever,"  he  added,  "a  death  occurs 
in  my  family,  the  Banshee  gives  warning 
in  this  way."  The  physician  remained 
with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
When  he  rose  to  depart,  Jones  said,  "Are 
you  going  to  leave  me?"  He  replied, 
"Why  not?  You  are  doing  extremely 
well.  Get  that  superstitious  notion  out  of 
your  head." 

The  next  morning  the  Hon.  William 
Jones  was  dead.  Had  he  had  the  com- 
panionship of  a  judicious  friend,  who  would 
have  administered  restoratives  when  they 
were  needed,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
lived.  It  was  an  adventurous  and  cruel 
Banshee  who  had  followed  her  victim  so 
far.     A  long  time  afterwards  a  young  lady 
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who  was  staying-  with  Mrs.  Montg-omery, 
showed  some  rehictance  when  she  found 
that  she  was  to  occupy  the  apartment  in 
which  Jones  had  died.  Mrs,  Montgomery 
said  to  "her,  "  What^  are  you  afraid  of, 
child  ?  You  are  a  Yankee  ;  the  Banshee 
will  not  come  after  you.  Jones  was  an 
Irishman." 

The  most  touching  incident  in  the  old 
age  of  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  her  soldier  from  Montreal 
to  New  York,  forty-three  years  after  she 
had  parted  from  him  at  Saratoga.  Much 
as  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory  must 
have  gratified  her,  the  emotions  they  ex- 
cited were  jiiore  than  she  could  bear. 
When  the  steamer  came  in  sight  which 
bore  the  coffin  and  its  guard  of  honor,  she 
requested  to  be  left  alone.  The  boat 
stopped  in  front  of  her  house  and  played  a 
dirge.  Her  attendants  returned  when  it 
had  passed  down  the  river,  and  found  her 
insensible. 
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Lewis,  the  only  son  of  her  brother,  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  had  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  CHnton,  at  her  request,  to  go  to 
Quebec,  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  receive  the  remains.  He  was  a 
youth  of  great  promise,  with  a  stately 
presence  and  a  handsome,  expressive  face. 
At  the  siege  of  New  Orleans,  although 
scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  he  served  as 
volunteer  aide  to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  his 
skill  as  a  draughtsman  made  him  useful. 
After  the  death  of  Jones,  Mrs.  Montgomery 
adopted  him,  and  spoke  of  him  as  her  heir. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  New  Orleans, 
he  showed  symptoms  of  the  pulmonary 
complaint  which  a  few  years  before  had 
proved  fatal  to  his  sister  Julia,  who, 
once  to  have  seen,  was  never  to  forget. 
He  went  to  Paris  to  try  the  effect  of 
change  of  air,  and  passed  some  time  with 
Lafayette,  who  received  him  with  open 
arms.  He  then  made  his  way  to  the 
south  of    France.     Finding  himself  daily 
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growing"  worse,  he  took  passage  in  a  sail- 
ing vessel  bound  for  New  Orleans,  and 
died  on  the  voyage.  The  death  of  this 
young  man  was  a  great  grief  to  Mrs. 
Montgomery.  Words  can  not  express 
the  agony  of  the  father — the  blow  coming 
as  it  did  when  his  heart  was  still  bleeding 
for  the  loss  of  the  sister.  I  was  taken  to 
see  her  a  few  weeks  before  her  death.  It 
was  one  of  our  scorching  August  after- 
noons. She  had  thrown  aside  her  cap. 
Her  glossy  raven  hair  rested  on  her  pil- 
low. A  few  locks  shaded  her  forehead 
and  temples,  contrasting  with  their  bril- 
liant whiteness.  The  hectic  glow  of  her 
cheeks  gave  brilliancy  to  her  dark  blue 
eyes  without  lessening  their  angelic  sweet- 
ness. Her  teeth  were  perfect,  and  her 
lips,  crimsoned  with  fever,  made  it  no  ex 
aggeration  to  call  them  pearls  set  in  ru- 
bies. "The  last  of  earth."  It  was  very 
beautiful. 

A   few   years   since,  an   old   gentleman, 
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praising  some  modern  belle,  observed,  in 
my  hearing,  "  She  looks  like  Julia  Living- 
ston, if  anything  human  ever  looked  like 
her."  Washington  Irving  told  me  that  a 
lady  had  permitted  him  to  read  some  of 
her  letters,  and  for  delicate  wit  and  grace 
of  style  he  had  rarely  known  them  equaled. 
This  young  creature,  possessed  of  every 
advantage  that  could  make  life  desirable, 
died  not  only  resigned,  but  happy. 

The  honors  paid  to  the  remains  of 
Montgomery,  \yhen  they  were  brought 
from  Quebec  to  New  York,  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  character 
and  career,  and  he  was  again  the  military 
hero  of  the  nation.  Mrs.  Montgomery 
thought  this  the  favorable  moment  for 
publishing  his  biography.  We  have  a 
letter  addressed  by  her  to  Edward  Living- 
ston in  relation  to  this  subject.  She  enu- 
merates the  difficulties  she  will  have  to 
contend  with,  doubts  whether  she  can 
carry  her  plan  into  execution,  then  adds  : 
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"  I  am  content  since  I  have  obtained  the 
wish  of  'my  heart,  so  long  desired,  so  long 
refused ;  there  seems  nothing  now  to  de- 
sire ;  and  to  rejoin  him  and  others  I  have 
lost  ought  to  be  my  only  wish." 

During  the  lifetime  of  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston Mrs,  Montgomery  visited  Cler- 
mont every  autumn,  and  selected  from  his 
library  as  many  books  as  she  required  for 
her  amusement  during  the  long  winter. 
In  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, with  his  wife  and  daughter,  passed 
the  summer  with  her ;  but  in  winter,  with 
the  exception  of  a  young  lady  whom  she 
engagepl  as  a  reader,  she  was  alone. 
Those  who  saw  her  constantly,  said  that 
the  conviction  that  her  father,  her  mother, 
and  her  soldier  were  continually  with  her, 
enabled  her  to  bear  witH  patience  the 
monotony  of  her  daily  life. 

Ardent  affections,  aided  by  imagination, 
peopled  her  solitude.  She  died  at  the 
age   of  eighty-four,   in   full   possession   of 
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her    faculties.     Edward     Livino-ston    was 

o 

her  heir. 

Having  now  introduced  my  readers  to 
the  Clermont  Livingstons,  I  return  to  Gen- 
eral Lewis  and  his  familv. 


